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EDITOR’S PREFACE 
“STARS OF THE STAGE” 


WHEN I was approached with the proposal that 
I should edit a series of Biographies of Dramatists 
and Actors—men and women who shine as stars 
in the firmament of the stage—I accepted it with 
alacrity, for such works may help to render our 
authors more familiar to the crowd, and to repre- 
sent to posterity the position of the actors who 
now stand in the first rank of our National Drama. 
It was Schiller who said that coming generations 
twine no wreath for the actor, since his work is 
oral and ephemeral. Our series will tend, to a 
certain extent, to make more concrete the fame 
of those players who deserve such honour. 

I am fully aware that the task of editing this 
series is not so easy as it would appear on the 
“surface. There is, above all, the work of selec- 
tion, the responsibility of segregating those who 
have real merit from those who are exalted by 
vréclame. ‘There is the personal difficulty that a 
critic of absolute independence is not every man’s 
friend ; a fact that might impel some to deny him 
that co-operation which is absolutely necessary to 
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ensure a correct, complete, and critical biography. 
On the whole, however, I am happy to say that 
my work has been materially aided by those whom 
I desire to honour; and I believe, in all humility, 
that I could not have sent forth a happier herald 
of the series than Christopher St John’s outline 
of Miss Ellen Terry’s career and personality. 
Many other works are in course of preparation. 
Mrs. George Cran is at work upon the biography 
of Mr. Beerbohm Tree; Mrs. Teignmouth Shore 
on Sir Charles Wyndham; Miss E. A. Browne 
on Mr. W. S. Gilbert; Mr. G. K. Chesterton -on 
Mr. G. B. Shaw; whilst negotiations are proceed- 
ing to include among the very next volumes 
biographies of Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. Pinero, 
and, in order to give the series a touch of cosmo- 
politanism, of Eleonora Duse and Sarah Bernhardt. 

In recommending these books to the reading 
world, I venture to express the hope that they 
may be considered to be a contribution of some 
value to the history of our modern drama. 


J. T. GREIN: 
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ELLEN TERRY 


I 


ELLEN TERRY was born at Coventry on February 
27, 1848. Her father was an actor, her mother 
un actress. They had not attained any great 
listinction in their profession at the time of the 
birth of this, their third child, although Mr. Terry 
aad served with credit under Macready, and was 
of value in any performance of a Shakespearian 
olay because of his beautiful diction. 

Mr. Terry was Irish, a man of impulsive, 
‘omantic temperament; handsome, no doubt, if I 
nay judge by the good looks that he has trans- 
nitted to his family, and possessed of great per- 
onal charm. Of his antecedents I know little, 
ind it is improbable that he knew much. An 
mmediate ancestor, I have heard, owned a timber 
rard, and met his death by smoking a pipe while 
eated on the top of one of his own timber stacks. 
t caught fire and consumed him. This incident 
uggests that the Terrys were not a careful family. 

Any poetic extravagance of disposition was to 


ye corrected in the course of a few descents. 
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Mr. Terry, the actor, the first actor in his family 
so far as I know—for “ Miss Eliza Terry,” hard 
of visage and beaky of nose, whose portrait 
appears in the Theatrical Times for 1847, could 
not have been “a Terry” as we understand it— 
married a Scottish lady, the daughter of a minister. 
It was a runaway match, a love match, an im- 
provident match—the kind of marriage of which 
no one approves, and which disappoints every one 
by turning out splendidly. Mrs. Terry adopted her 
husband’s profession under the name of “ Miss 
Yerret,” and for some years the two toured the 
provinces, bringing up the family that came to 
them “on the road.” 

Opinions may differ as to the precise lesson of 
ancestry, and those who try to reduce it to an 
exact science are doomed to disappointment. Yet 
the continuation of family tendencies is too re- 
markable to be ignored, and if it were possible 
to trace the line of every family through its end- 
less ramifications, we should probably find that 
mental and moral characteristics were as persistent 
as physical ones. The one thing that we should 
never find persistent is great talent. Tendencies 
culminate in it, but it culminates in itself alone, 
and we should not be able to unlock the secret 
of Ellen Terry’s talent with the Terry ancestry, 
even if it were traceable. 

One of her biographers! has implied a relation- 
ship between her father, Benjamin Terry, and 


1 Edgar Pemberton, 
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Daniel Terry, the actor, who was at one time lessee 
of the Adelphi Theatre, and enjoyed another kind 
of fame through being a friend of Sir Walter 
Scott. “I was glad,’ writes Sir Walter in his 
Journal in October 1826, “to see honest Dan’s 
theatre as full, seemingly, as it could hold.” But 
except for the coincidence in name and in the 
power to fill a playhouse, “honest Dan” has 
nothing to do with Ellen Terry. 

What was the child’s life from the time of her 
birth in the humble, low-roofed room in Market 
Street, Coventry, to the day in April 1856 when 
she made her first appearance on the stage? She 
was often in the theatre. When she was too 
young to be left at home with safety, she spent 
the evening asleep on her mother’s dressing-place. 
That wonderful blended smell of paint and canvas, 
size, rope, and ‘‘make-up,” so dear to those who 
really love the theatre, was early in her nostrils. 
Yet the first attempt to induce her to appear on 
the stage was a failure. The stage-manager of a 
Glasgow pantomime wanted a child with yellow 
hair for the “Spirit of the Mustard-Pot.” Little 
Nelly Terry had the hair, and her father brought 
her down to the theatre to rehearse. But when 
they tried to put her into the mustard-pot, she 
screamed so lustily that all idea of her being 
“just the child” was abandoned. Her sister 
Kate, four years older, had long before this begun 
a very successful stage career by dancing a horn- 
pipe in a diminutive sailor’s jumper and white 
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ducks, at the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, and in 
1851, when Ellen was only three years old, was 
playing Robin at the Princess’s Theatre, London, 
in Charles Kean’s revival of “Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” Mrs. Terry accompanied her elder 
child to London, and left Nelly in the provinces 
with her father. Two or three years later Mr. 
Terry was also engaged by Kean, and the family 
were reunited. 

It is not the facts themselves, but the things 
that are to be deduced from them, which make 
the early life of Ellen Terry interesting. Although 
she had devoted parents, she obviously had to 
“rough” it to a certain extent. Well, was it not 
better so? If she did not know what hunger 
was, and the approach of night when a refuge 
was uncertain, she at least witnessed poverty and 
heroic efforts to conquer it. Her own well-being 
was bought at the price of labour and persever- 
ance, and at eight years of age she was stronger 
in the experience of life than children whom 
good fortune has protected from the cradle. The 
development of her inherited tendency towards 
the stage was not hindered by idleness, luxury, 
or an utterly useless education. When she was 
not cooking her father’s breakfast, she was read- 
ing Shakespeare to him, and undergoing a severe 
training in the proper pronunciation of the English 
vowels. She was learning to keep her wits about 
her, to be always awake and alert. Young as she 
was, she had to grapple with necessity. 
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Environment made the stage her only natural 
career, and the opportunity for her first appearance 
offered itself as naturally. For nearly five years 
Kate Terry had been playing the children’s parts 
in Charles Kean’s Shakespearian productions at the 
Princess’s Theatre, and more recently Mr. Terry 
had been brought up from the provinces to join 
the company. When rehearsals for ‘The Winter’s 
Tale” were called in January 1856, a child was 
wanted for the part of Mamilius. Several children 
were tried, Nelly Terry, who had just reached her 
eighth birthday, among them. She was chosen, 
it is instructive to remember, because she sfoke 
better than the others. Mr. Terry’s lessons in 
elocution had not been thrown away. 

Ellen Terry was at the Princess’s Theatre for 
three years. During this time she played nine 
speaking parts, some in Shakespeare, some in 
pantomime, and some in farce. These parts were 
not all under Charles Kean’s management. In 
the summer of 1857, when the Princess’s Theatre 
was closed for the vacation, Mr. Terry took the 
Theatre Royal, Ryde, and amused the visitors 
and residents with a series of little plays in 
which his daughters were the leading attraction. 
Little Nelly was seen as William Waddilove in 
“To Parents and Guardians,” and as Jacob Earwig 
in “ Boots at the Swan.” These were not Mamilius 
parts! They had been associated in London with 
the name and fame of the low comedian Robson, 
and afterwards Jacob Earwig became a “Toole” 
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part. That a child of nine should be able to under- 
take them with success seems wonderful. 

‘A perfect little heap of talent,’ wrote a local 
critic in a notice of these performances at Ryde, 
and the provincial judgment, though expressed 
more bluntly, was not more flattering than that 
of which London had already delivered itself 
when Ellen Terry played Puck, a judgment 
which she confirmed two years later by her 
poignant representation of the sorrows of Prince 
Arthur. * 

Ellen Terry has herself told many charming 
little anecdotes of these early days in her “Stray 
Memories.” They have been quoted and mis- 
quoted, used and misused, until, like ‘To be or 
not to be,” they have lost their savour through 
repetition. “Things grown common lose their 
dear delights,” and for this reason, not for lack of 
appreciation,'I refrain from giving here the actress’s 
own account of her first appearance, and of that 
famous fall over the property go-cart which 
seemed to her for a moment to have ruined her 
career for ever. Beside I have some grounds for 
thinking that these “memories,” all too incom- 
plete and fragmentary as they stand in the pages 
of the extinct Mew Revzew, will soon be absorbed 
and expanded in a more serious attempt at auto- 
biography, and an actor’s phrase about “stealing 
thunder” comes to mind. 

The child’s salary at the Princess’s, which 
began at fifteen shillings a week, was of course © 
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handed over to her parents, and the financial 
results of her work were only represented to her 
by a weekly remittance for sweets, of which her 
dignity as an artist did not prevent her from 
being passionately fond. She had no holidays 
to speak of. She often rehearsed until long past 
midnight, and was scolded by Mrs. Charles Kean 
if she showed the least sign of fatigue. No part 
was ever given her as a matter of course. Be- 
cause she had succeeded as Puck,! it by no 
means followed, in Mrs. Kean’s system of logic, 
that she was to be the Prince Arthur when King 
John was revived. Always the little competition 
between the children in the company took place, 
and in the heart of that admirable martinet, Mrs. 
Kean, there was no room for favouritism. Once 
little Nelly received a set-back. Another child 
was chosen for the leading juvenile réle—that of 
the bad fairy Dragonetta—in the pantomime 
of 1857, and Nelly had to content herself with 
the minor réle of Goldenstar, a simpering good 
fairy. Probably the other child was chosen merely 
because she had dark hair and flashing eyes, as 
every bad fairy ought to have, but the blow was 
none the less severe. 

Perhaps the disappointment purged the little 


1 «A little girl, a Miss Ellen Terry, played Puck better than I have 
ever yet seen the trying part filled; there was a clearness of voice, a 
grace of pose, and a hearty appreciation of the mischief she was causing 
which made this child’s acting delightful.” —J//ustrated’ Times, October 
25, 1856. 
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actress of vanity. Up to this time she had re- 
garded her work as “great fun,’’ and had taken 
more pride in the different garments? in which 
she was arrayed than in her acting. But when 
the time came for her to play Arthur, all this 
was changed. If she looked in the glass now, 
it was to practise gestures and glances of pity 
and of terror. She began to think, to suffer, to 
imagine. Any “smart” child belonging to thea- 
trical stock might have equalled her previous 
achievements, but this part tested a capacity for 
tragic emotion, an original quality which all the 
fine training of Mrs. Kean could not have drummed 
into her. 

“Will you put out mine eyes?...”’ How often 
I have, for my sins, heard that line delivered with 
pretty and childish regret by clever little mimes, 
and how often I have wondered how it was de- 
livered by Ellen Terry, a child who was able to 
imagine the horror of blindness, and the torture 
of red-hot iron on the delicate and sensitive eye. 

When Charles Kean gave up the management 
of the Princess’s Theatre in 1859, some parents 
might have supposed that children who had been 
at work so long and so continuously as Kate and 
Ellen Terry were in need of a rest. But Mr. 
Terry, who had knocked about in the provinces 
for the best part of his life, did not understand 


” 


1 “As the fairy Goldenstar, I thought I looked ravishingly beauti- 
ful, and could hardly tear myself away from the glass. I was at this 
time ‘a perfect little heap of vanity.’”—ELLEN TERRY. 
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the meaning of the word coddling. Hardly had 
the Princess’s closed its doors, than the Terrys 
began a tour in a “Drawing- Room Entertain- 
ment.” This consisted of two little plays in which 
all the parts, male and female alike, were sustained 
by Kate and Ellen. In “Distant Relations,” little 
Ellen played no fewer than five different parts, and 
did some quick changes at the side which would 
not have discredited Fregoli! 

This “‘fit-up”’ entertainment proved very popular, 
and the tour lasted nearly two years. The little 
company, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Terry, their 
two daughters, and a pianist, drove from place 
to place, or walked if economy exacted it of 
them. Once when funds were low they tramped 
from Bristol to Exeter. I often wonder, when 
I see the celebrated actress on the heated stage, 
if there ever rise before her now visions of those 
quiet country landscapes seen for the first time, 
of the sky’s reflection continuing the blue of 
flowers in water, of the wind on the road, of 
the divinity of the great earth—of all the poetry 
and poverty of her youth. It was at this time 
she first studied Juliet. Was it at this time she 
should have played it? In after years, strangely 
enough, she missed much of the desperate beauty 
of that legend of love and death. It is said that no 
one very young can be Juliet; it would be truer to 
say that no one very youthful can. What the part 
demands seems to be youth that has known all 
things, suffered all things, had that deepest experi- 
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ence which is a matter of instinct not of years. 
Juliet is a poet as well as a woman. Poets are 
always young. As for technique, Ellen Terry at 
fourteen had technique enough. She might not 
have been able to play the scene with the Nurse, 
but with the melodies of the wood and field wild 
and living in her ears, how she would have spoken 
of the lark and the nightingale! _ 

To be consistent, this present age should regard 
the early life of Ellen Terry as a most distressing 
case of cruelty to children. It has passed laws to 
prevent children going on the stage at all until 
they are ten years old, and can refuse them per- 
mission to appear there until they are fourteen. 
It has encouraged a custom of removing them 
from it at fifteen to be “educated.” It expresses 
an opinion through its magistrates that parents are 
much to blame for letting their children stay up as 
late as the hours of a theatre demand, and thinks it 
immoral of the same parents to live on money 
earned through such a sacrifice of the ordinary 
healthy conditions under which children should - 
be brought up. 

I much admired the spirit of a youngster who, 
when the magistrate refused him a licence the 
other day, piped out: ‘Ellen Terry acted when 
she was a kid.” The magistrate’s rejoinder that 
Ellen Terry would probably be enjoying much 
better health now, if the beneficent arm of the law 
had kept her off the stage until she had reached 
the self-conscious age of fourteen, will be enjoyed © 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY’S VINE COTTAGE, KINGSTON VALE 


Reproduced by permission of Miss Audrey Campbell 
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by those who know the remarkable health, youth- 
fulness, strength, and beauty that Ellen Terry still 
possesses, although she has celebrated her jubilee. 

Of course there may have been terrible cases 
when starving people have treated a child as an 
instrument of gain, have rooted up the dream 
flowers of its trembling precocity and prevented 
them bearing fruit in after years. There have been 
cases of such martyrdom, when the parents, their 
sensibilities blunted by poverty and fatigue, have 
never noticed the strain that the stage, or concert- 
platform, or circus, was putting on their child, and 
have had no sympathy with its unwept tears, its 
uncomplaining weariness, and its unspoken dismay. 
But when we legislate in the interests of humanity 
we may often set free forces that are hostile to 
art; and not only to art, but to what many 
people consider of greater importance than art— 
national glory. When boys went to sea at seven, 
and commanded a regiment at fouiteen, their 
personal sufferings at having their childhood 
roughly curtailed may have been immense, but 
England was better served. 

As regards the stage, there seems no doubt that 
_ the actor who begins to learn the technical lessons 
of his difficult calling when he is too old to learn 
anything easily, starts heavily handicapped in the 
race for distinction. The shortcomings that for 
years prevented people from discerning the genius 
of Henry Irving were entirely due to his not 
having been on the stage as a child. In his 
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case the original disadvantage was overcome at 
last by continual work and dogged perseverance, 
but that unique success should not be quoted to 
justify a system. 

Some years after Ellen Terry had appeared as 
the child prince, Mamilius, at the Princess’s theatre, 
a little girl faced the smoky red naphtha lights of 
a temporary stage set up in a tent in Italy as the 
child Cosette in Hugo’s “Les Misérables.” The art 
of Eleonora Duse had the same beginnings as the 
art of Ellen Terry. 


IT 


NOTHING is but what has been before. When an 
actress of this generation imagines that because 
audiences have liked her in a certain part, she can, 
on the strength of that brittle glory, take a theatre 
and rule where she has hitherto served, she is not 
obeying a modern instinct. She was forestalled, 
at any rate in the early sixties, by Madame Albina 
de Rhona, who took the Royalty Theatre, Soho, 
because people had fallen in love with her pretty 
face and dainty feet when she danced at the St. 
James’s and Drury Lane. The season was most 
unfortunate. Ten plays were mounted in less 
than four months, and Madame de Rhona is 
remembered now not so much for her acting as 
for her discretion in giving Ellen Terry an engage- 
ment, and for her taste in decorating her theatre. 
Until she became a manager and brought work- 
men over from Paris to make the auditorium of the 
Royalty pretty and charming, audiences had gazed 
at the stage from very bare and ugly surroundings. 

At the Royalty, Ellen Terry left Shakespeare 
and burlesque alone for a time, and graduated 
as an ingénue. She was a very young ingénue, 


only thirteen, but she seems to have done very 
13 
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well, except on one occasion when she forgot 
her words, and was attacked for the first time by 
that torturing mental paralysis known as “stage 
fright.” Considering the frequency with which 
the bill at the Royalty was changed, she may be 
acquitted of the neglect in “studying” of which 
she has accused herself! Madame de Rhona, 
unlike the reserved English Charles Kean, was 
profuse in compliments when the “little Terry” 
(who was, however, much the bigger of the two ! ?) 
acted well. In after years there were critics to 
deny the “little Terry” tragic power, while they 
confessed her a great comedian, and it is all the 
more interesting to remember that during her 
engagement at the Royalty it was by an exhibi- 
tion of tragic horror that she first impressed her 
manager, her audience, and her critics. At ten 
she had imagined the horror of having her eyes 
put out. At thirteen she found no difficulty in 
conceiving the agony of being strangled by a snake 
before the very eyes of a stupid family who think 
that the reptile is dead and can do no harm. 
“Attar Gull” may have been only an ordinary 
blood-and-thunder drama, but Ellen Terry’s picture 
of the fearful incident of the snake was no ordinary 
melodramatic acting. 


1 “*Looking back now over a good many years, I shrewdly suspect 
I had not taken sufficient pains to get word-perfect."—-ELLEN TERRY. 

* “Madame was a wee thing—like a toy. Despair entered my 
soul when I looked at my own big limbs and thought how long and 
gaunt I was, and how dainty and pretty she !”—ELLEN TERRY. 
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-“You have made the great effect, my child,” 
said Madame de Rhona, and in the notice of 
“Attar Gull” in the Ad¢heneum, the critic gives 
“Miss Ellen Terry” the limit of a critic’s praise. 
He speaks of her “naturalness” in the tragic 
scene. 

Yet, after all, what witnesses are these of her 
early promise? Who can tell whether she showed 
the obscure presence of that force which developed 
itself afterwards, of that election, that difference 
from others by which Nature had marked her out ? 
Who can tell whether she felt it herself? Pro- 
bably she felt nothing so grandiose, for she was 
always utterly simple, and free from those torturing 
doubts and intoxicating certainties of future great- 
ness which make the artist’s mind a bewildering 
map of dark and bright. “I have never had the 
passion of ambition,” she wrote in 1888 to Mrs, 
Keeley ; and unlike the personal confessions of a 
more complex nature, often concealing more than 
they reveal, this confession was the pure and 
simple truth. I quote it not altogether in the 
actress’s praise, for ambition in one aspect is the 
religion of the great. “ By that sin fell the angels,” 
but by that virtue too they were competent to 
gain the battlements of heaven. It would be rash 
to assume that Ellen Terry’s career would have 
been different if she had possessed great personal 
ambition, but it is safe to say that to her lack 
of it may be attributed her humanity (ambitious 
people are usually most inhuman), her freedom 
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from jealousy, and her willingness to be an in- 
strument of the victory of others. 

Artists may be roughly divided into two classes— 
those who create with joy and those who create 
with sorrow. There is no doubt at all to which 
class Ellen Terry belongs. From the start she 
seems to have worked at her art joyously,! and to 
have been as unconscious about the things that 
she expressed as any Greek in the golden age. 
This was due, I think, not only to a naturally 
gay temperament, but to the fact that her work 
did not estrange her from her family life, but was 
a part of it. When a single member of a family 
takes to the stage, or to any other branch of the 
“artistic life” as it is vaguely and conveniently 
called, he is often conscious of a diversity that 
leads to melancholy and depression. He seems 
to be alone with his fate; his mother, however 
near she may be in fact, retreats into infinite dis- 
tance, and solitude makes its way within him. 
How different it was with Ellen Terry! Acting 
was part of her duty to her father and mother, 
and the one or the other was always at the theatre 
with her at night, often watching her from the 
wings, and taking her home when the play was 
over. Her sister Kate, who, up to the time of her 
retirement in 1867, held a higher position as an 
actress, must have been another force in the 


/ 

1 At rehearsals at Bristol in 1862 an eye-witness described Ellen — 

Terry as ‘‘brimful of merriment, taking nothing gravely ;—a gay, 
mercurial child, exuberant, zsouctante, irrepressibly mirthful.” 
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preservation of Ellen’s entirely natural attitude 
towards her work. 

The sisters had acted together at the Princess’s, 
and on their tour in 1860. Then Ellen had gone 
to the Royalty, and Kate to the St. James’s, where 
she made a success that could not have been 
at all palatable to the beautiful Miss Herbert in 
whose interests the season, under Alfred Wigan, 
was being run. Miss Herbert’s exquisite face 
may still be seen on canvas in many of Rossetti’s 
pictures, and she was a painter’s type rather than 
an actress. When Kate Terry (as an understudy) 
played the leading part in “Friends or Foes” 
(an adaptation of Sardou’s “Nos Intimes”), she 
made a “hit” which established her reputation 
in a single evening. Such a success would cause 
precisely the same ill-feeling nowadays, A Kate 
Terry would not be welcome in the theatre where 
a Miss Herbert was designed to shine. But in this 
day a leading author and critic would hardly write 
a rhymed monologue for Kate Terry to recite at 
a matinée, in which she was made to assert that 
during her engagement at the St. James’s Theatre 
“she had acted, not wisely, but too well”! Other 
times, other manners, though not other jealousies, 
resentments, and feuds. 

Fresh from this triumph in London, Kate was 
_ engaged by Mr. J. H. Chute (a brother-in-law of 
Macready’s) to play the leading parts in his stock 
company at the Theatre Royal, Bristol, and in 
September 1862 Ellen joined her. She played 
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all things here—tragedy, comedy, farce, burlesque, 
and two “second” parts in Shakespeare—Nerissa 
and Hero. In one burlesque she appeared as 
Cupid, and the demure propriety of the Bristol 
audiences was shocked by the shortness of her 
tunic. Yet how much longer it was than any 
modern Cupid would think necessary a_ local 
photographer has proved ! 

At Bristol the two Miss Terrys and Henrietta 
Hodson (who in after years married Mr. Henry 
Labouchere) enjoyed the kind of popularity 
which is now arrogated by post-card beauties 
in Mr. George Edwardes’s companies. The 
Bristol youths went to the theatre night after 
night to see their adored favourites, and haunted 
the streets in the day-time in the hope of seeing 
them go out shopping. The Terrys’ wise mother 
corrected any bad influence that all this flattery 
and homage might have had on her impression- 
able daughters, and their constant hard work at 
the theatre was a very valuable helper. 

One of Ellen Terry’s most successful parts at 
Bristol was Gertrude Howard in “The Little 
Treasure,” and it was as Gertrude that she made 
her reappearance in London on March 109, 1863, 
at the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Howe, the 
“agricultural” actor, as he was called by Irving 
some years later when he joined the company at 
the Lyceum Theatre, was her father on_ this 
occasion, and Sothern, of Dundreary fame, her 
lover, Captain Maydenblush. The part of Ger-. 


"MISS ELLEN TERRY—AT TOWER COTTAGE, WINCHELSEA 
Reproduced by permission of Miss Audrey Campbell 
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trude had been played before at the Haymarket 
by Blanche Fane, a very popular actress in her 
day, and afterwards by Marie Wilton (better known 
as Lady Bancroft). It will be noticed that it has 
often been Ellen Terry’s task throughout her 
stage career to “challenge comparisons.” Until 
Olivia was written for her, she never had a chance 
of “creating” a part, but stepped in and succeeded 
where others had succeeded —sometimes where 
others had failed. Familiar as play-goers were 
with other ‘‘little treasures,” they were delighted 
with the new one, and considering the unimport- 
ance of the piece, the critics were profuse in 
appreciation of the performance. One spoke of 
her “joyous spirit and deep feeling”; another 
described the actress as “one of the happiest 
specimens of what the French call the zzgénue that 
has been seen upon our stage,” 

The value of a shilling now is not quite what 
it was in the eighteenth century, and I am inclined 
to think that the value of critical notices of acting 
has depreciated in the same proportion. Modest 
indeed was the praise bestowed by the journals 
of 1863 on the young Ellen Terry at the Hay- 
market, when compared with that which greets 
some favoured young actresses in 1906. Were 
the critics less friendly to mediocrity, and less 
_ antagonistic to supreme talent then than now? 
It is difficult to tell, yet the Theatrical Times of 
1847 reserves its eulogy for the great Kean, 
and uses far cooler language of Macready and 
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Kean’s son, while to-day the achievements of the 
younger Irving set in motion terms more glowing 
than were ever used about the younger Irving’s 
father. 

The company at the Haymarket at this time 
included, besides Buckstone and Sothern, the 
Chippendales and Compton, Miss Louise Keeley, 
a clever burlesque actress, and Miss Louisa Angell. 
Then, as now, there were leading ladies who 
hardly seemed worthy of their brilliant support. 
Miss Angell was too “modern” as Beatrice, and 
her Letitia Hardy in “The Belle’s Stratagem” 
deserved a harsher word. Ellen Terry, who was 
to be the Beatrice of three centuries in after 
years, played Hero beautifully, but in “The Belle’s 
Stratagem” declares that she acted worse than 
Miss Angell! And Ellen Terry did not think that 
she ought to be playing Letitia Hardy instead of 
the minor réle of Lady Francis Touchwood,! which 
is even more peculiar. 

Besides making the most of opportunities at the 
Haymarket, which were respectable rather than 
brilliant, Ellen Terry played Desdemona for a 
single performance at the Princess’s at two days’ 
notice. Not long after, she returned to Bristol for 
a second season with the stock company, reappear- 
ing at the Haymarket as Julia in “The Rivals,” 
Here she had to compete with the most finished 


1 “Miss Angell played Letitia Hardy, and I wondered if I ever 
should. I just wordered, and that was all. I never felt jealous of 
other people having better parts." —ELLEN TERRY. 
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acting of old comedy by players who had the 
Sheridan tradition not only by heart, but at their 
fingers’ ends, The bow of Mr. Chippendale was 
an education, and every one in the cast had the 
grand manner. Much as Ellen Terry admired, in 
retrospect, the eighteenth-century polish of the 
acting of her comrades, she was at the time too 
much absorbed in a new life which was opening 
before her—a life with which the theatre had 
nothing at all to do—to take full advantage of her 
opportunities. Actresses are notoriously bad judges 
of their performances; and her own naive confes- 
sion that she played Julia “very ill,’ and Mary 
Meredith, her last part at the Haymarket, “ vilely,” 
must not be trusted. Yet it is true that she was 
caring less about the theatre, and her work in the 
theatre, than ever before in her life. While “ The 
American Cousin,” in which she was playing Mary 
Meredith, was still running, she left the Haymarket 
Theatre and the stage, and in 1864 was married to 
Mr. G. F. Watts, the great painter. 


III 


AT the time of her first marriage, Ellen Terry had 
been on the stage nine years, and custom, heredity, 
and the steady success with which she had met, 
ought to have made her calling dear to her. Yet 
she seems to have left it without regret. She was 
at an age when the somewhat Rabelaisian language 
of the actors who surrounded her, and their ten- 
dency to seek the nearest public-house when they 
were not on the stage, were repugnant. The 
scandal talked in the theatre did not appeal to her 
sense of humour, and the whole life affronted the 
sense of beauty which had begun to dawn in her 
during her stay at Bristol. She had contracted a 
great friendship there with some artistic folk whose 
tastes were an education to this child of the stage. 
Their house was full of rare Persian rugs and other 
importations from the East. They were not in the 
least Victorian. Under their directions Ellen Terry 
had made her own dress for Titania when she 
played in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at the 
opening of the Bath Theatre in 1863. That trans- 
parent white dress, crinkled by washing and “ wring- 
ing” while it was still damp—that dress, with a 
suggestion of Botticelli almost monstrous in those 
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-mid-Victorian days—was the symbol of Ellen 
Terry’s new attitude towards life. 

While the young actress was passing through 
this zesthetic stage, when books and pictures, 
music and painting, beautiful houses and beautiful 
furniture, all seemed of far greater importance than 
the stage, she was painted several times by Watts. 
“The Sisters” is frankly a portrait of her and 
her sister Kate, and she was also the model for 
“Choosing” and “Sir Galahad.” 

The private life of a player is not the public’s 
concern, although the biographer of Madame Ves- 
tris, who published his full and particular account 
of that famous actress during her lifetime, seems 
to have thought differently. It is enough to say 
that Ellen Terry’s marriage to a man many years 
older than herself did not prove harmonious, and: 
that she returned to the stage, most unwillingly, in 
1866, to take part in her sister Kate’s farewell tour. 
In 1867 she accepted an engagement at the New 
Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, which had just been 
rebuilt and decorated by Albert Moore. Other 
members of the company were Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan, Charles Wyndham, and Lionel Brough. 

The Wigans were the ostensible managers of the 
New Queen’s, but, as is often the case with manage- 
ments to-day, there was a shadow holding the purse 
in the background. Mrs. Wigan, or Miss Leonora 
Pincott, was a very plain little lady, but her clever- 
ness as an actress was indisputable. Her origin 
was humbler than in these days she liked to con- 
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fess, and there is a story of a blear-eyed old cab- 
man calling at the stage-door of a theatre where 
Mrs. Wigan was acting, and asking if there was a 
lady “’ere, name of Pincott—Leonora Pincott?” 
“No,” said the stage doorkeeper. ‘ Well, I think 
she’s married,” said the cabman; “just tell ’er I 
won't keep ’er a minute. I’m her b old father !” 

During this season Ellen Terry acted in a play 
by Charles Reade, who had become her warm 
admirer and staunch friend when she was at the 
Haymarket. To Reade we owe a description of 
the actress’s personal appearance which shows a 
very just appreciation, expressed in that curious 
half-abusive way peculiar to him when he was 
most profoundly impressed, of an uncommon 
type of beauty.!. From the time of ‘“‘The Double 
Marriage” at the New Queen’s, one of the many 
Reade plays which failed to attract the public, 
he was always anxious to engage Ellen Terry to 
play his different heroines, and it was he who, 
after her second retirement from the stage, was 
instrumental in inducing her to return to it. 

The appearance of Wyndham and Brough in 
the same cast with Ellen Terry reminds me of 
other famous stage names with which her name 


1 «‘Ellen Terry isan enigma. Her eyes are pale, her nose rather 
long, her mouth nothing particular. Complexion a delicate brick-dust, 
hair rather like tow. Yet somehow she is deawtifu/. Her expression 
kills any pretty face you see beside her. Her figure is lean and bony, 
her hand masculine in size and form. Yet she is a pattern of fawn-like 
grace. Whether in movement or repose, grace pervades the hussy.”— 
Extract from Charles Reade’s ‘* Journal.” 


INTERIOR OF MISS ELLEN TERRY'S COTTAGE, WINCHELSEA 
Reproduced by permission of Miss Audrey Campbell 
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was associated in her youth. At the Royalty she 
acted in a comedietta with Mr. Kendal, and 
afterwards at Bristol was a member of the same 
company as Mrs. Kendal (then Madge Robertson). 
She was at the Princess’s with the two Leclercgqs, 
Carlotta and Rose, and with Miss Heath (after- 
wards Mrs. Wilson Barrett). Old Mr. Ryder, who 
had been the Hubert to her Arthur in Charles 
Kean’s production of “King John” at the Princess’s, 
was with her again at the Queen’s, where, by the 
way, he drew the largest salary except Toole, who 
played with Henrietta Hodson (Mrs. Labouchere) in 
the farce which in the sixties was an inevitable 
feature in the evening’s entertainment at every 
theatre. This farce was, however, by no means 
universally accepted as inevitable. As far back as 
1847 a critic condemns it, and expresses surprise 
that the public can like such balderdash. Probably 
the excellence of such burlesque actresses as 
Vestris, Mrs. Keeley, and Miss Hodson would have 
reconciled the public to anything. 

After “The Double Marriage,” Tom Taylor’s 
“Still Waters Run Deep” was revived, and Ellen 
Terry’s acting as Mrs. Mildmay is described as 
“easy, vivacious, and natural.”’ Charles Wyndham, 
in later times an admirable Mildmay, was the 
Hawksley in this revival He and Ellen Terry 
used to make each other laugh when they acted 
together. Once when they were both helpless, 


1 «Following Mr. Wyndham’s dreadful example, I learned to laugh 
on the stage.” ELLEN TERRY. 
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limp, and incapable from one of those absurd 
accesses of laughter over nothing at all which 
occasionally seize actors and actresses of a far 
less joyous temperament, they heard a loud hiss 
from a box. It was Mrs. Wigan who had gone 
in front to express her disapproval ! 

As a Christmas entertainment the Wigans put 
on “Katherine and Petruchio,” Garrick’s version 
of “The Taming of the Shrew,” and for Petruchio 
engaged Henry Irving. After ten years of con- 
tinuous work, and struggle against despairing 
obstacles in the provinces, Irving had, a year 
before this engagement, made his second London 
appearance in Boucicault’s “Hunted Down,” and 
had created a much more favourable impression 
than on the occasion of his modest début in “ Ivy 
Hall.” As Petruchio, however, he did not repeat 
his success, Ellen Terry as Katharine pleasing 
the critics by comparison, although they none 
of them suggest that she was surprisingly good. 
She was far too accomplished to fail, just as 
Henry Irving was too deficient in accomplish- 
ment to succeed. According to Ellen Terry her- 
self he appreciated the humour of the play much 
more than she did, but had not the skill to do 
what he intended. 

It ought to have been a dramatic situation, 
this first meeting of the two artists who were 
to be so closely associated in after years, yet like 
many such meetings it was wholly devoid of 

1 “That hiss did me all the good in the world.”—-ELLEN TERRY. 
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incident. Had Ellen Terry’s whole mind at this 
time been concentrated on the theatre, and had she 
taken a strong personal interest in her comrades 
of the theatre, she might have noticed more 
about Irving than that he was a_ heavy-looking 
young man who worked harder than all the 
other actors put together, and that he lived a 
life of constant self-denial. He had no manifold 
and extraordinary significance for her. She had, 
through the press of events in the outside world, 
once more taken a resolve to leave the stage. 
She had worked finely and bravely, since her re- 
turn in 1866, but she had never taken any great 
pleasure in her work, and she relinquished it 
again most gladly. 

Here there seems to be fresh proof of that 
curious want of ambition to which Ellen Terry 
confessed later on. She had played each part 
as it came in her way as well as she knew how, 
but each part was not to her as a battle won to 
conquer an empire. She did not see that empire 
in her dreams. She never had the slightest craving 
for glory. She renounced her career at the age 
of twenty without any suspicion that she had 
anything to renounce. 

For six years she lived in the country, putting 
all that energy and vitality which she was after- 
wards to devote to her art into her life. Six years 
was perhaps a longer period than Talma meant 
when he insisted on the necessity to the player 
of long spells of abstinence from the practice 
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of his craft, but in Ellen Terry’s case it did not 
prove too long. 

It is said that Charles Reade when hunting in 
Hertfordshire met her by chance in a country 
lane, and told her in his rough yet kindly way 
that she was a fool to have left the stage. ‘Why 
don’t you go back?” “I don’t want to.” “You 
will, some day.” ‘ Never.” Then, mindful of cer- 
tain financial troubles threatening her rural peace, 
Ellen Terry added: “ At least not until some one 
gives me £40 a week.” “Done!” said Charles 
Reade. “Iwill!” It happened that he wanted 
an actress to take up the part of Philippa Chester 
in “The Wandering Heir.” Mrs. John Wood had 
played Philippa originally, but just when the suc- 
cess of the piece was assured she had to leave 
the Queen’s Theatre to fulfil an engagement else- 
where. A new Philippa was not so easy to find, 
and Charles Reade must have regarded that chance 
meeting as a godsend, and £40 a week a small 
price to pay for securing the services of an actress 
of whom he had such a high opinion. 

Early in 1874 it was announced that “an eminent 
actress” would, “after a long period of retire- 
ment,” appear at the Queen’s Theatre in February 
as the heroine of Charles Reade’s play, ‘The 
Wandering Heir.” Who the mysterious “emi- 
nent actress” was did not leak out until just 
before the first night, when a splendid house 
assembled to give her a big reception. It must 
be remembered that the name of Terry was one 
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to conjure with in London in the early seventies, 
not only because of the promising achievements 
of the younger sister Ellen, but also because of 
the great popularity of the elder sister Kate, whose 
retirement on her marriage in 1867 to Mr. Arthur 
Lewis had been deplored by thousands of play- 
goers, 


IV 


“PERPETUAL indulgence in the excitement of 
impersonation,” writes Talma, “dulls the sym- 
pathy and impairs the imaginative faculty of the 
comedian. His power of observation is weakened, 
and he is in danger of becoming mechanical and 
uninspired.” If Ellen Terry’s early career bears 
out this wisdom, her later years make it look 
more like folly. She appeared as Philippa Chester 
on the day following her twenty-sixth birthday, 
and from that day to this she has indulged almost 
without a break in “the excitement of impersona- 
tion.” As the devil can quote Scripture for his 
purposes, so I think can Talma be quoted in 
defence of indefensible inactivity. If Ellen Terry’s 
art showed no traces of rust when she returned to 
the stage, it was because the excellence of sher 
early training had made her technique inviolable, 
and there is no sort of proof that her retirement 
was a benefit. Exceptional people have a way of 
reaching the top by any path that they choose to 
take, and it is dangerous to seek for cause and 
effect in their advance. 

“Miss Ellen Terry,” wrote one of the critics, 
“has exactly the qualifications demanded by such 
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a character as Philippa.” The actress seems to 
have put a delicious brightness, buoyancy, youth- 
ful gaiety and humour into her impersonation of 
Charles Reade’s Rosalind, and to have given the 
acuter wits among the audience an idea of what 
she might do with Shakespeare’s Rosalind, a part 
which she was never destined to play. In some 
of the journals of the time she is described for the 
first time as ‘“‘womanly,” an adjective which was to 
stick to her like a burr for the rest of her life. 

At the end of the run of “ The Wandering Heir” 
Ellen Terry did not leave Charles Reade’s man- 
agement, but went on tour in several of his plays. 
The tour was financially disastrous, but a sugges- 
tion from Ellen Terry that her parts in “ Never 
too Late to Mend” and “Our Seaman” did 
not carry her salary, and that she had better 
leave, as any one could play these parts equally 
well, was received with the greatest indignation 
by the fiery author-manager. ‘Madame, you are 
a rat! don’t imagine it is generous to desert the 
sinking ship!” expressed his view of the situa- 
tion. The old lady who lived with Ellen Terry 
at this time, and was her inseparable companion, 
remonstrated with Reade for his harsh language 
to her “Nelly.” “I love her better than you do, or 
any puling woman,” Reade answered. 

His affection and admiration can be seen burst- 
ing out of the following appreciation of the actress’s 
character, an appreciation which is as shrewd and 
true in its way as his description of her physical 
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beauty: “She is impulsive, intelligent, weak, 
hysterical—in short, all that is abominable and 
charming in woman. Ellen Terry is a very charm- 
ing actress. I see through and through her. Yet 
she pleases me all the same. Lzttle Duck!” 

At the conclusion of her engagement with Charles 
Reade, Ellen Terry had a brief period of depression 
and despondency. No work offered itself, and as 
she now had two children whose support was 
almost entirely her concern, she was more anxious 
than she had ever been before about the future. 
Then one wonderful day Mrs. Bancroft came to 
the dingy lodgings in Camden Town, where radiant 
Ellen Terry, who loved beauty in her surroundings 
more than most people, was then condemned to 
live,—a cast of the Venus of Milo her only 
‘“‘possession”’—and offered her the part of Portia 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” which was shortly 
to be revived at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Tottenham Court Road. 

The Bancrofts had brought the “ cup and saucer” 
drama to absolute perfection. The thing was of its 
kind as good as it could be, and it.is creditable to 
fashion that the Prince of Wales’s was the most 
fashionable theatre in London. What induced the 
managers who had done so well in Robertson’s 
domestic comedies to desert those still small waters 
for the unknown sea of Shakespeare? There were 
many reasons. The Bancrofts, who were nothing if 
not astute, were able to perceive that the public can 
have enough even of a good thing, and thought a 


MISS TERRY AS PORTIA 
From a painting by Mrs. Fopling. eproduced by permission of Miss L. Caswall Smith 
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complete change necessary. Mrs. Bancroft needed 
a rest; and finally, there was a determination on 
the part of this successful management to take a 
higher flight than any that it had yet attempted. 
The history of that first night is well known to 
all who are interested in the theatre. Byron’s 
assertion, after the publication of “Childe Harold,” 
that he woke one morning and found himself 
famous, would not have come with an ill grace 
from Ellen Terry’s lips on the day following her 
first appearance as Portia. From that moment she 
had London at her feet. Her appeal was universal. 
The painters, the poets, and the scholars were as 
enthusiastic as the ordinary playgoers. ‘On this 
side idolatry,” a position which acquits them of 
having been influenced by those personal and 
corrupt motives which have sometimes been the 
explanation of laudatory notices, the professional 
critics showed high appreciation. Yet the personal 
success of the new Portia could not save the 
Bancrofts’ beautiful production of “The Merchant 
of Venice” from failure. Their daring experiment 
in engaging Ellen Terry, whose experience of 
Shakespeare’s leading parts had been confined to 
a single performance of Desdemona, and a few 
moderately successful appearances as Katharine, 
the Shrew, had been attended with success beyond 
their dreams. But their far safer engagement of 
Charles Coghlan for Shylock had turned out 
disastrously. Up till now this actor had always 


done admirable work, and no one could have 
Cc 
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foreseen his failure. Even at rehearsals, although 
he appeared undecided in his conception of the 
part, and it was easy to see that he was not going 
to startle the world as Macklin and Edmund Kean 
had done, he gave his comrades no suggestion of 
the impotence which was to cripple his Shylock 
on the first night. A kind of rigor mortis seemed 
to have seized the unfortunate actor. He almost 
whispered his lines, and was in a cold perspiration 
all through the play from fright. “If he had had 
a worse idea,’ I have heard Ellen Terry say, 
“and carried it out in a cock-sure fashion, he 
would have done better... It was a case of 
artistic cowardice. I quickly saw the first night 
how it was all going against poor Coghlan, and 
felt ashamed at my own success, which I also 
plainly saw ... Iam glad to say he made people 
forget his failure very soon by playing Alfred 
Evelyn in ‘Money’ magnificently.” 

“Money” was the play which followed “The 
Merchant of Venice” at the Prince of Wales’s. 
By her success as Clara Douglas, Ellen Terry 
proved, if proof were needed, that her Portia had 
been no accident, and she no one-part actress. 
If her greatest triumphs have been achieved in 
Shakespeare, she has never failed in the work of 
modern dramatists, and perhaps no actress has 
done more to destroy the venerable superstition 
that Shakespearian acting must be “classic” in 
the bad sense of a word which is seldom measured 
to its duty. 
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The great barn-storming declaimers who were 


responsible for the superstition were not the great 


interpreters of Shakespeare. Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, 
Edmund Kean, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, dif- 
ferring greatly in character and power, have all 
at one time or another had the adjective “ natural” 
applied to their representations of the characters 
of our “classic” dramatist. Every actor knows 
that the art which produces an impression of 
nature on an audience in Shakespeare! is far more 
consummate than the art employed to the same end 
in plays of our own time, but the outside world 
remains ignorant of a technical point. It is useless 
to assert that the greater includes the less, when 
the fact that Shakespeare demands the greater is 
not taken for granted. 

When Ellen Terry played Portia she revealed to 
the seeing eye an attribute of her art which was 
always to give it its most rare distinction. It was 
evident that she was interpreting the character 
not so much through her intellect as through her 
sense of beauty. Portia, no doubt, had been 
played admirably before, from Alexander Cooke, 
the first Portia, to Helen Faucit, but I feel quite 


- certain that she had never been played as beauti- 


fully. Fortunately, Portia at the Prince of Wales’s 


1 ‘* How much easier it is to ask maturally for a dirty bonnet to be 
removed from a chair, than to offer atwrally a kingdom for a horse. 
Consider the situation, and think of the fever heat that a man would 
be in before saying 2aturally, ‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse !”—ELLEN TERRY. 
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rose upon a world prepared to receive her. The 
zesthetic movement, with all its faults, its puerili- 
ties, and the errors which culminated in a reaction 
towards the horse-hair and crinoline of the early 
Victorian days, a reaction which has influenced all 
the young artists of the twentieth century, was a 
genuine endeavour to see life through the splen- 
dour of beauty. The very man who supervised 
the production of “The Merchant of Venice” had 
done much to make this movement felt in archi- 
tecture. But Edward Godwin was more than an 
architect. He had a knowledge of archzology 
which so far as the history of dress is concerned 
has never been rivalled, and the power to use this 
knowledge in the theatre. Since the day when 
Garrick was roused to the absurdity of dressing 
the plays of Shakespeare in the costume of his 
own time, and made a few tentative efforts at 
reform, this branch of the art of the theatre had 
developed very slowly. Macready tried, as the 
Kembles before him had tried, but the results in 
each case were insignificant. Then came Charles 
Kean, earnest and scholarly, with Planché at his 
side, and the two together produced Shakespeare 
with scenery, properties, and dresses warranted, 
on unimpeachable authority, correct in every 
detail. When Ellen Terry played Mamilius, her 
go-cart was carefully copied from an ancient toy 
in the British Museum, and although Mrs, Charles 
Kean and other actresses could not be made, 
exactly as their successors now cannot be made, | 
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to do their hair archzologically, and were un- 
willing to relinquish their crinolines, their costumes 
were in the main what historic research demanded. 

Still beauty was lacking. It was supplied for the 
first time on the London stage by Edward Godwin 
in the Bancrofts’ production of “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

No doubt the atmosphere in which she moved 
affected Ellen Terry, and stimulated her poetic 
imagination. She has never been an enemy to 
stage decoration, holding that if it be of the right 
quality it must help the actor and not hinder him, 
and it is worth noticing that all her managers from 
Charles Kean to Irving were as fastidious about 
the manner in which their plays were produced as 
about the manner in which they were acted. 

There was never any question, after her Portia, 
that Ellen Terry was an actress of the first rank, 
but who could tell at the time that this reputation 
was made of the stuff that endures? She was 
beautiful, graceful, young; her voice was musical 
as Apollo’s lute ; her whole personality enchanting. 
Men and women did not admire her talent. They 
fell in love with her. We, who have seen her 
Portia recently when fifty years have passed over 
her “once lovely head,” can realise better what 
that talent was, and how well deserved her early 
fame. It is easier now to appreciate the quality 
of her art. The whirligig of time brings in his 
compensations as well as his revenges. 


V 


I HAVE tried to show that Ellen Terry has never 
had any of the inhumanity commonly associated 
with achievement, and I see in her life little of its 
pride. Her generous soul seems always to be 
crying out, “Let me serve!” 

It must have been a wish to serve that led her 
to play Pauline, in “The Lady of Lyons,” for a 
single performance with Coghlan. Nothing could 
have been better for that actor after his failure as 
Shylock; nothing could have been worse for Ellen 
Terry after her success as Portia. Lord Lytton’s 
proud and domineering heroine, with her Lord 
John Manners ideas of class distinction, was ill- 
suited to the actress’s temperament, and she might 
easily have failed. But a good actor can do 
nothing badly. Ellen Terry’s conception of 
Pauline may have been opposed to the author’s 
ideas, but her impersonation, according to Mr. 
Joseph Knight, was “singularly fine.”2 Afterwards 
at the Lyceum, when Irving revived “The Lady 
of Lyons,” her Pauline seems to have been less 
successful, 

1 “Tet art, religion, laws, and learning die, 
But give us still our old nobility.” 
2 *T never played it well after we one night.”—ELLEN TERRY. 
3 
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Besides this isolated performance at the 
Princess’s, Ellen Terry, who was still with the 
Bancrofts, had appeared in 1875 as Clara Douglas 
in “Money” and as Mabel Vane in “Masks and 
Faces.” In 1876 she played Blanche Hayes in 
“Ours,” and then went to the old Court Theatre, 
which was being managed by John Hare. It 
has already been said that she never had a part 
written for her until Olivia. In this respect she 
was fortunate, for she had to work at difficult 
things—to put real and unexaggerated grief into 
Clara Douglas’s stagey and exaggerated farewell to 
her “noble Evelyn” ; to make a pathetic, human 
figure of Mabel Vane, a part which in other hands 
had gone for nothing.!. Actresses who complain of 
want of opportunity might do worse than recall the 
fact that Ellen Terry drew the town and the tears 
of the town as Mabel Vane. 

John Hare’s management of the Court is best 
described as chequered. On the whole the white 
Squares were more numerous than the black, and 
the failure which attended “ Brothers,” “ Victims,” 
and “The House of Darnley” must have been 
more than compensated by the success of ‘New 
Men and Old Acres,” which, put up as a stop-gap, 
brought the manager £30,000, and the even more 
startling success of Wills’s “Olivia.” In “New Men 
and Old Acres” Ellen Terry took up a part which 
had been originally played by Mrs. Kendal, and 


1 «This innovation was highly palatable to the audience, which 
greeted the impersonation with cheers.”—Zhe Atheneum. 
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was as successful as she had been when she followed 
Mrs. John Wood in “The Wandering Heir.” Of 
“ Brothers” I know nothing of interest except that 
Ellen Terry’s second husband, Mr. Charles Wardell 
(Charles Kelly), acted one of the leading parts. Of 
“Olivia,” what can be said at this time of day! It 
was the classic of the 1880 period; yet it was not 
the play of a moment. Twenty years later the 
unforced pathos and poignant emotion with which 
Wills managed to transfer Goldsmith’s story of 
man’s perfidy and woman’s weakness to the stage 
seemed as fresh and true as ever. The part of 
Olivia was written for Ellen Terry ; and, indeed, 
it always seemed to slip from her with strange ease 
and to reveal her individuality with strange power. 
Wills, Iam told, was not a great poet, not a great 
dramatist, not a great psychologist. I don’t deal in 
destructive criticism myself, and I think highly of 
any man who can bring a character to life on the 
stage, as Wills brought Olivia. I prefer his idea 
of “a part for Ellen Terry” to Mr. J. M. Barrie’s or 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s.1 

It was as Olivia that Eleonora Duse first saw 
Ellen Terry act, and the Italian actress, with the 
swift generosity characteristic of her, lost no time 
in expressing to her sister in art the joy with which 
her “noble and sincere” performance had filled 
her. The same night she wrote to Ellen Terry a 


1 The part of Lady Cecily Waynflete in ‘‘ Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion ” was written to suit Ellen Terry’s personality. The same 
thing is true of Barrie’s Alice Gray in ‘‘ Alice Sit by the Fire,” 
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letter of appreciation so fine and so true that it 
made one privileged reader at least understand 
that the best recognition of an artist’s work comes 
from a fellow-artist, one too great for jealousy, 
rather than from the finest critic ever born. It 
needed a Swinburne to use the right words about 
Victor Hugo and Walter Savage Landor. It 
needed a Duse to tell how ceaseless and untiring 
had been the labour which Ellen Terry had given 
to her art before producing that supreme effect of 
nature. ‘I ask nothing better at this moment 
than to honour you and to tell you so somehow,” 
wrote Duse; and many years later the same desire 
to honour her comrade brought her all the way 
from Italy to join in the celebration of Ellen ~ 
Terry’s stage jubilee. 

It was in “Olivia” that Ellen Terry first dis- 
played that intensity which is one of the peculiar 
gifts of the tragic actress. Each word as it left her 
lips seemed to have passed through the warmth of 
her blood. Up to this time she had been graceful, 
tender, gay ; in the Trial Scene in “ The Merchant 
of Venice”’ she had exhibited gravity ; in the Casket 
Scene in the same play she had depicted the 
passion of love ; but in “Olivia” it was clear that 
her powers had not nearly reached their limit. 

As all London was Olivia-mad, it was not sur- 
prising that Henry Irving heard Ellen Terry’s 
praises sung on every side. Both players had gone 
far since the foggy December night eleven years 
before, when they had appeared together for the 
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first time in “ Katharine and Petruchio.” Irving 
had triumphed as Mathias in “The Bells” ; he had 
been “discovered,” to quote the impudent phrase 
of an arrogant pressman, and had used Charles I., 
Eugene Aram, and Richelieu as stepping-stones to 
his Hamlet. In artistic achievement, he and Ellen 
Terry were very much on an equality; but he was 
more ambitious, and by 1878 had become the 
manager of the Lyceum Theatre. The fabulous 
tale that Irving made Ellen Terry’s reputation, 
and the equally absurd legend that Ellen Terry 
made Irving’s, are characteristic inaccuracies in 
which partisans of theatrical favourites are not 
ashamed to indulge. 

Henry Irving was going to make “ Hamlet” the 
first production at the Lyceum under his manage- 
ment. He engaged Ellen Terry for Ophelia on 
hearsay. He did not, it is possible that he could 
not, go and see her act ; but she went to see him 
act! It was at Birmingham, I believe, that she 
first came under the spell of his Hamlet. The 
Lyceum engagement was settled then. If she had 
found him no better than he had been as Petruchio, 
it would have been too late to draw back; but as 
things were, with what glad hopes of the future 
that performance of Hamlet must have inspired 
her ! 

The run of “ Olivia” came to an end with the 
summer season of 1878, and Ellen Terry did not 
appear at the Lyceum until the 30th of December. 
The intervening months were spent on a provincial | 
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tour with Charles Kelly, in the course of which she 
for the first time played Dora, a part in which her 
sister Kate had made the sixties weep, and in which 
she was no less successful in drawing the tears of 
the seventies. 

Portia at the Prince of Wales’s, Olivia at the 
Court, Ophelia at the Lyceum—these are the 
significant events in Ellen Terry’s artistic life, and 
of the three by far the most significant is Ophelia. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, but none the less surely, 
she abandoned, when she joined Henry Irving, all 
chances of empire. She started on the road which 
made her a queen-consort, not a queen, which led 
her to cherish glory only when it served another’s, 
which liberated her from the responsibility of enter- 
prise, while it robbed her of its great rewards. 

No very ambitious woman would have remained 
with Henry Irving for twenty-four years; yet it 
may be doubted if alone Ellen Terry would have 
achieved a greater fame. And would she ever have 
worked alone—worked selfishly, worked for her 
own aggrandisement and her own financial benefit 
in the manner of the properly constituted “star” 
actress ? No. She would have served some one. 
It was fortunate, then, that fate gave her a great 
master—one whose aims were dignified, and whose 
enterprises, if occasionally misguided, were always 
free from the taint of commercialism. After 
Ophelia, the chief parts played by Ellen Terry at 
the Lyceum were Olivia, Portia, Ruth Meadows, 
Henrietta Maria, Camma, Desdemona, Letitia 
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Hardy, Juliet, Beatrice, Viola, Margaret (in 
“Faust ”), Lady Macbeth, Queen Katharine, Lucy 
Ashton, Cordelia, Rosamund, Nance Oldfield, Imo- 
gen, Volumnia, and Madame Sans-Géne. This list 
alone is enough to prove that she did not suffer 
much from lack of opportunity. For her sake it 
may be wished that Henry Irving had not been so 
fond of horrors. Then he might have left the 
ghoulish “Iron Chest” alone, and given us “ As 
You Like It” with the perfect Rosalind. But on 
the whole his choice of plays was as fortunate for 
the partner of his greatness as for himself. 

The hour of Ophelia should have been a great 
hour for Ellen Terry. Then if ever she should 
have felt the state of grace, for on that night there 
seemed no fibre in her which did not give forth 
harmonious sound, Yet she left the theatre before 
the performance of Hamlet was over, crying out to 
the dear and faithful companion at her side, “I 
have failed! I have failed!” 

It was as Ophelia that Ellen Terry established 
a great reputation. Many years afterwards, when 
she played Nance Oldfield, she -was to deliver 
with inimitable zest the line, “And they say Nance 
Oldfield, tragedian, can’t play comedy. Can't 
she!” To those of her hearers who remembered 
Ophelia and Camma and Lady Macbeth, a new 
version of the words easily suggested itself: “And 
they say Ellen Terry, comedian, can’t play tragedy. 
Can't she!” 

Yes, Ellen Terry has been able to play tragic parts, _ 
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more particularly when, as in the case of Ophelia, 
the tragedy could be interpreted through a sense 
of beauty, but she is not a tragic actress, It is my 
firm belief that the true tragic actress has a “kink” 
somewhere. She must have a temperament attuned 
to suffering, She is born with the mask of night 
upon her face, and in her soul, as material for her 
art, anguish, defiance, and despair. The tragic 
player is an unhealthy product of Nature—sub- 
lime, yet diseased ; monstrous, yet divine. 

It is unfortunate for our standards of acting in 
England that the word “tragedienne” has come 
to be associated with young ladies with big eyes 
and big voices, who, if only they roll out blank 
verse sonorously enough, are immediately credited 
with the possession of tragic power. 


VI 


AFTER “ Hamlet,” in which the public first had the 
“double excellency” of Irving and Terry for their 
money, “The Lady of Lyons” was revived at the 
Lyceum, and came in for a good deal of hostile 
criticism. This was not the Claude Melnotte that 
Lord Lytton drew, nor yet the Pauline either! 
If the Melnotte of Irving had been satisfactory 
its infidelity to Lytton would hardly have mattered, 
but it was one of his failures. I never saw it 
myself, but I learned in later years that to see 
Irving fail was only a little less interesting than 
to see him succeed. 

Ellen Terry did not fail as Pauline, but she was 
not so good as she had been four years before 
at the Princess’s with Coghlan, and the acting 
throughout, as well as the production, was in the 
wrong key for a drama punctuated with virtuous 
indignation and wild laughter. The new Lyceum 
company were seen to far more advantage in 
“Charles 17; 

As Henrietta Maria, Ellen Terry once more 
had to “follow” another actress. This time her 
predecessor was Miss Bateman, who had played 


the part in broken French when the play was 
46 
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first produced at the Lyceum under her father’s 
management. Ellen Terry very wisely discarded 
the accent on the ground that although harm- 
less enough in the lighter scenes, it must inevitably 
cripple her in the last act. She might have added 
that, as all the characters in “Charles I.” are sup- 
posed to be speaking in French, the accent was in 
any case an absurdity. 

The present eye praises the present object, 
and the poetic drama of W. G. Wills seems of 
small value to those who have found in at least 
one of his successors “ Dumas speaking with the 
voice of Milton.” Yet it may be questioned if any 
of the new poetic dramatists are nearly as effective 
as Wills was. It may be doubted if their elaborate 
exercises in verse, with their comparisons fetched 
from far, and their metaphors too difficult of com- 
prehension to be commonplace, are to be pre- 
ferred, in the theatre at any rate, to Wills’s 
speakable, journeyman lines, which at their best 
have some of the grace and charm of Rostand. 
and at their worst are appropriate to the action 
of the play. Wills, besides an easy and fluent 
talent for verse-making, had an amazing sense 
of the theatre. He was as stupid about Crom- 
well as Shakespeare and his collaborators were 
stupid about Joan of Arc, but like them he was 
stupid of intention. No good playwright would 
fiddle about, doing justice to an historic Cromwell, 
in a play where his business was to make Charles I. 
a chivalrous, dignified, and romantic hero, 
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Still it must be confessed that Ellen Terry 
showed her limitations as a critic, or her bound- 
less impulsiveness and generosity as a friend, 
when she wrote to the author of “Charles I.” that 
“never, zever has anything more beautiful been 
written in English than those five last pages.” 
As acted by her and by Henry Irving, Wills’s 
poetic variant on the final scene from “ Black- 
eyed Susan” proved infinitely moving and almost 
noble; yet the whole of “Charles I.,” as writing, 
kicks the beam when weighed in the scale with 
one such line as this :— 


“‘ Oh, she doth teach the torches to burn bright !” 


And Ellen Terry had played Juliet when she wrote 
that letter to Wills ! 

The pathos and beauty of her acting as Henrietta 
Maria in the scene where she took farewell of her 
king were at once recognised. Yet far more re- 
markable was her treatment of the Camp Scene in 
the third act. Here she had little to do, yet through 
her grace, her imagination, and her technical 
mastery, she was able to make an abiding impres- 
sion, an impression which Oscar Wilde transfixed 
in the lovely sonnet :— 


“In the lone tent, waiting for victory, 
She stands with eyes marred by the mists of pain, 
Like some wan lily, overdrenched with rain. . . .” 


Oscar Wilde also wrote sonnets to Ellen Terry as 
Portia and as Camma which are printed in the 
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complete edition of his poems, but are not so well 
known as they deserve to be. In the early days of 
the Lyceum he was one of a little band of painters, 
writers, and leading spirits of the zsthetic move- 
ment who sat night after night in the gallery, 
finding in Henry Irving’s work an _ exquisite 
stimulus to what they were trying to do outside 
the theatre. For them the Veronese-like pictures 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” first revived by 
Irving in November 1879, were not unfolded in 
vain. They saw the beauty of Portia’s gorgeous 
dress of beaten gold; perhaps they noticed, too 
that while she was not less fair and gay and 
adorable in the earlier part of the play than she 
had been at the Prince of Wales’s, her Trial Scene 
had a new depth and gravity. She had a real 
Shylock to deal with now. It made all the 
difference. 

If the quality of an actress be proved by censure, 
it may be considered flattering to Ellen Terry that 
her Portia provoked a singularly personal and enve- 
nomed criticism in Blackwood’s Magazine. Common 
report was not a liar when it asserted that the writer 
was the husband of a Portia of other days. I have 
read Ellen Terry’s notes on this criticism—gentle, 
generous replies, without one trace of wounded 
vanity or indignant resentment. The Blackwood's 
man, who seems to have rescued the pen of 
Keats’s Quarterly Reviewer from a dishonoured 
rubbish-heap, accused her of want of dignity in 


the Trial Scene. Ellen Terry’s note on this runs: 
D 
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“To assume dignity is very difficult, and I have so 
often been forced to smile when I’ve seen folk 
assume it on and off the stage, that I rather tried 
for gravity than dignity.” As for the unkind im- 
plication that there was altogether too much of 
a coming-on disposition in Miss Terry’s bearing 
towards her lover before he chooses the right 
casket, it is well met by the marginal note: ‘“ Be- 
fore he chooses right, she says ‘One half of me 
is yours. The other half—yours ... all yours.’ 
This appears to me as if Bassanio certainly had 
‘won’ Portia.—E. T.” 

The critic who sought to convince Ellen Terry 
of stupidity or ignorance in her “business” in a 
Shakespearian part would very soon find himself 
in the position of the psalmist’s enemies who digged 
a pit for others and fell into it themselves! ‘Let 
them say Henry Irving and I are wrong if they 
like,” ‘she’ said-<once after “Macbéth,4—“par 1 
angers me that they should think us stupzd. When 
we read a passage a certain way it isn’t by accident 
or because we haven’t thought about it! We sin 
by intention.” : 

“The Merchant of Venice” ran at the Lyceum 
for two hundred and fifty nights, and its popularity 
was never exhausted during Henry Irving’s tenure 
of the theatre. It is an interesting and pathetic 
circumstance that in this play he appeared with 
Ellen Terry for the last time on the Lyceum stage 
at a matinée in July 1902, and a year later it was 


again in “The Merchant of Venice” that he acted 
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with her for the last time on any stage at Drury 
Lane. 

It is impossible to enter into detail here about 
the many parts played by Ellen Terry at the 
Lyceum. During the early years of her engage- 
ment she continued to tour the provinces with 
Mr. Kelly in the summer months, and it was 
during one of these tours that she first played 
Beatrice.!. As with Portia, so now with Beatrice, 
the actress went to Shakespeare, not to the tale 
of previous achievements by her predecessors, 
for inspiration. For Portia, the pedant, and 
Portia, the decorous grand lady, she had sub- 
stituted a witty and lovable being, passionately 
full of heart, yet always well-bred. For Beatrice, 
the odious termagant, she gave as fine a lady as 
ever lived, a great-hearted woman, beautiful, ac- 
complished, high-spirited, tender—taking refuge in 
raillery from the love to which she is too proud to 
confess ; a merry, pleasant, dancing Beatrice, able 
to say a rude thing with a beautiful manner and a 
perfect smile; able, too, to flame into wrath at 
intolerable wrong. 

Again people complained that Ellen Terry was 
not “ enough of the great lady.” But are conven- 
tional ideas of the “great lady” reliable? I hope 
that here and there has been born a patrician like 
the Portia and the Beatrice of the Lyceum Theatre. 

But before Beatrice came to London, Ellen 
Terry had played Camma, Desdemona, and Juliet 

1 Grand Theatre, Leeds, December 12, 1880. 
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there. ‘The Cup” was one of the most beautiful of 
Irving’s productions. Indeed, I am assured on 
good authority that twenty-five years of theatrical 
enterprise have not produced its equal. As 
Camma, the priestess of Artemis, Ellen Terry 
was not really well suited. She was too slight, 
too fragile, too youthful—still too pretty, with 
the appealing prettiness of Olivia, for a part which 
had in it something both of Volumnia and of 
Hermione. Had her Camma been delayed to 
her middle age she would have made of it a 
greater anda finer thing. She would have reminded 
people of Athens, not of Albert Moore. She 
would have spoken the appeal to Artemis less 
beautifully, perhaps, for her voice was then in 
its prime, but more forcibly and passionately. 
Unfortunately “The Cup,” in which Tennyson 
proved that he could be dramatic even if he 
stopped short of being a dramatist, is difficult of 
revival. It is not long enough for an evening’s 
entertainment—first “The Corsican Brothers,” 
and later on “The Belle’s Stratagem” was given 
with it at the Lyceum—yet it demands a sumptuous 
and elaborate setting of the kind where sumptuous- 
ness and elaboration are only the servants who 
usher in simplicity. 

When Ellen Terry played Letitia Hardy (in 
“The Belle’s Stratagem”) and Camma (in “The 
Cup’’) on the same evening, she gave an object- 
lesson in wearing clothes appropriately. We take 


it for granted now, and hardly prize it in her, yet 
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we know, or ought to know, that in most actresses 
. this instinct for fitness of apparel and fitness of 
bearing in periods not their own is hopelessly 
lacking. There is no one on our stage now who 
could wear the sacque of Letitia as bravely as the 
peplum of Camma—jet it with the best eighteenth- 
century belles in the one; pass from attitude to 
attitude of many beautiful statues from the antique 
world in the other. 

While “The Cup” was still running at the 
Lyceum—the play drew good houses for over a 
hundred and twenty-five nights—the American 
actor Booth visited London. The stage in America 
at this time (1880) was Booth, and Booth was the 
American stage. His reputation with his country- 
men was so splendid that had he failed in London, 
it is highly probable that the Americans would have 
logically insisted on Henry Irving failing in New 
York when the time came for him to go over. 

Diplomacy, always a strongly marked Irving 
characteristic, united with generosity to issue an 
invitation to Booth, drawing but scanty houses 
at the Princess’s, to appear with Irving at the 
Lyceum. “Othello” was the play, the best play 
in the world for two great actors to appear in 
together. Booth was Othello ;' Irving, Iago; and 
Ellen Terry, Desdemona. 

This had been her first great Shakespearian part, 
and no doubt even at sixteen she had proved that 
Desdemonas are born and never can be made, 
The personality of the actress who would play 
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Desdemona perfectly must be strong. A weak 
actress will make Shakespeare’s heroine a feeble 
simpleton. Never was any part a greater test of 
sincerity. If Desdemona is sémcere in her refusal 
to believe that the Moor can be jealous :— 


sc... I think the sun where he was born 
Drew all such humours from him .. .” 


her attitude is perfectly reasonable. But one false 
inflexion will set an audienee wondering how 
any woman can be so aggravatingly blind. It is 
true that most Othellos help to make Desdemona 
look foolish by raving and stamping under her 
very nose, although everything in the text points 
to the fact that before her he permits himself no 
outburst, and speaks to her, save on the occasion 
when he overwhelms her with the foul accusatory 
word, most gently. It was lucky for Ellen Terry’s 
Desdemona that Booth as Othello took this view. 

I am sorry that it is as impossible to describe 
an actress’s performance as to describe the scent 
of lavender. Either you have seen Ellen Terry’s 
Desdemona, or you haven’t. No_belated praise 
can give an impression of its pathos, but they 
must be dull indeed who remember it without tears. 


“Go in and weep not, all things shall be well. . . .” 


I have been told that Henry Irving, in spite of 
himself, in spite of his power of identifying himself 
with the character that he was portraying, found 
the tears rising to his eyes night after night when 
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Desdemona strove to find comfort in his explana- 
tions of the Moor’s brutality. He was annoyed, 
because it was bad for Iago, and bad for art. But 
as he could not help being moved, he turned the 
tears to account, and wiped them away ostenta- 
tiously, after he had supported Desdemona off the 
stage, as crocodile tears—a fresh master-stroke - 
in his portrait of Iago, the “demi-devil.” 

The Othello enterprise, to which an added 
piquancy was given when Irving and Booth 
changed parts, was succeeded by a brief revival 
of “The Two Roses.” Then Irving produced 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The critics were now able 
to enjoy a perfect debauch of censure, but, though 
they did not know it, they were more unfair to 
Irving than to Ellen Terry. Her Juliet did not 
seem to proceed from her own imagination but 
from a careful study of what Juliets ought to do 
—in nine cases out of ten, precisely what they 
ought not to do. Pedantry is the last word that 
we expect to find coupled with the name of 
Ellen Terry, yet surely in the Balcony Scene she 
was a little pedantic, a little inclined to give the 
lines their value, without a thought of Romeo. It 
was said that she lacked depth in the later scenes, 
whereas the truth was that she lacked lightness 
in this earlier one. In the “cords” scene with 


the Nurse—12 


“ Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds ”— 


1 Many Juliets cut this scene. 
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she found herself, and found Juliet. Her success in 
this immensely difficult scene was sufficient proof 
that her failure in some less difficult parts of the play 
was due to misguided study, not to inefficiency. 

On October 11, 1882, “Much Ado about No- 
thing” was revived at the Lyceum, and ran until 
the following summer. The triumph of the new 
Beatrice was complete, although Ellen Terry 
herself asserts that she played the part better on 
her own provincial tour in 1880 than at the 
Lyceum. Ever since, Beatrice has been indis- 
solubly associated with the actress, and new 
Beatrices have had to pale their ineffectual fires 
before that great sun and moon of a woman. At 
the matinée, organised last June by the theatrical 
profession in honour of her Jubilee, Ellen Terry 
at the age of fifty-eight appeared as Beatrice, and 
was—well, still the sun and the moon ! 

During the summer of 1883, several plays in 
the Lyceum repertoire were put into the bill, and 
acted with the utmost care, as a kind of rehearsal 
for the first tour of the company in the United States 
of America. The position that Henry Irving had by 
this time won in England, was signalised by the 
farewell banquet given to him by representative 
Englishmen at the old St. James’s Hall. Ellen Terry 
was present, and the cheers which greeted her as 
she moved round the gallery, were an indication of 
the personal devotion which, as if by way of com- 
pensation for the mortality of their art, players 
beyond all who serve the public are able to inspire. 


VII 


To those who calculate everything in terms of gold, 
one of the most interesting things about the first 
tour of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry in America 
will be that Mr. Abbey, who managed the enterprise, 
cleared £50,000 ! 

Speculators were soon at work buying all the 
seats, and offering them to the public at prohibitive 
prices, but any price was paid gladly by the 
thousands who wanted to see the unique Irving- 
Terry combination. 

Irving’s magnificent reputation in his own 
country had kindled interest, but an interest partly 
hostile. Some Americans were jealous for their 
idolised Booth. Ellen Terry had no such obstacle 
to meet. She conquered New York at once, even 
in the part of Henrietta Maria, which only revealed 
a touch of her quality. American audiences were 
enraptured by the sweetness of her manner, the 
grace of her movement, and the musical tones of 
her voice. American critics praised her for her 
ease and naturalness, for the simplicity of her 
style; and, after her appearance as Portia, gave 
her as much space in their notices as Irving 


himself. 
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The width of her range impressed the American 
before everything. When he had seen her as 
Letitia Hardy in “The Belle’s Stratagem’—that 
perfect vehicle for the Terry graces—he said that she 
was as good in comedy as in tragedy. Now that 
there is a tendency to like Ellen Terry only when 
she smiles, one remembers with gratitude that 
simple remark of the discerning American. 

It was the first of seven tours, this 1883 one, 
which opened at the Star Theatre, New York—a 
theatre in these days so deplorably “down town” 
that the fact of an important engagement taking 
place there seems incredible. From 1883 to 1902, 
a period of twenty years, Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry were always welcomed with fervour in 
America. Whether they went north to Canada, 
west to San Francisco, south to New Orleans, the 
same success awaited them. 

There seems now something extraordinarily old- 
fashioned about Irving’s dignified way of doing 
things—conducting American tours included. If 
the dollars poured in, they were always pouring 
out. He did not visit America like an ordinary 
“star” in productions thrown on to the stage by 
a greedy middleman, with a company engaged 
“on the spot” to save travelling expenses, and 
scenery chiefly remarkable for its readiness to 
provide interiors for Shakespeare or Sheridan out 
of the same “stuff.” Irving carried every stick 
and stone used in his splendid productions. The 
humblest member of his company had been . 
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trained by him, and brought out by him from 
England. 

Such procedure is impossible now. It would 
not be “ worth while.” 

It was lucky for Ellen Terry that she first went 
to America not as a “star” under those evil con- 
ditions at which I have hinted, but as a member 
of Irving’s company. 

When they came back from their second tour, it 
is said that she played Portia with an American 
accent ! 

Before this she had appeared at the Lyceum as 
Viola. “Twelfth Night” was not a great success 
as Lyceum successes went, and on the first night 
it was received badly, more because this was the 
famous occasion of Irving’s attempt to reserve the 
pit, than because the public found his Malvolio 
too earnest. He played the part much on the 
lines commended by Charles Lamb in the old 
actor Bensley, and in America his production of 
the play was so great a success as to compensate 
him for its comparative failure in London. Even 
in London no shadow of failure fell across Ellen 
Terry’s Viola. She was so simple in the part that 
it was difficult to realise how well she was play- 
ing it. She was not occupied, as many actresses 
have been occupied since, in swaggering like a 
young man. She neither overdid the boy’s dis- 
guise nor underdid it, with the result that she was 
less foolishly mannish in the scenes with Olivia, 
and more genuinely boyish in those with Ague- 
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cheek and the Clown. The deep feeling, the 
tenderness, and delicate humour of her Viola 
reminded one critic of that child of genius, Aimée 
Desclée, and there was all unconsciously a touch 
of French art, of De Musset, in Ellen Terry’s 
handling of the many tragical-comical passages 
in the part. 

An example of her powers of endurance and of 
her fortitude was furnished during the short run 
of “Twelfth Night.” With a poisoned wound in 
her hand which made her arm swell to twice its 
size, and necessitated her wearing it in a sling—so 
sick with pain that she could hardly stand, and 
had to act when possible seated in a chair—she 
still continued to be an entrancing Viola. At 
last a good deputy was found, the best that the 
English stage could produce, in her sister Marion, 
a charming and accomplished actress, who by this 
time had made a name for herself, and was known 
and valued as Marion Terry, not as Ellen Terry’s 
sister. 

The Sebastian of the Lyceum “Twelfth Night” 
was Fred Terry. He marched on to the stage and 
made an instantaneous success. He was the fifth 
Terry to show uncommon talent. The achieve- 
ments of the eldest sister Kate have been touched 
upon. Now Marion, Florence (who played at the 
Lyceum in 1879 in “The Iron Chest”), and Fred 
were carrying on the family tradition of grace 
and charm. 

On Irving’s second American tour, which opened - 
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at Quebec in September 1884, a new “leading man” 
replaced Terriss. His name was George Alexander. 
His work in poetic parts, and notably in “ Faust,” 
had more beauty than Terriss’s ever had, but he 
could not put a tithe of Terriss’s swaggering im- 
pudence to women into his rendering of Squire 
Thornhill in “ Olivia.” But the day of Alexander’s 
Thornhill was not yet, for Terriss returned to the 
Lyceum for the first performance there of Wills’s 
play. Wisely content to leave well alone, Irving 
did little more than present “Olivia” exactly as 
it had been seen eight years earlier at the 
Court. That must have been an easy first night 
for Ellen Terry and Terriss, who, both thoroughly 
at home in parts in which they excelled, played 
with a firmness and brilliancy not usual, at any 
rate with Ellen Terry, on the nervous occasion 
of a new production. 

Many who had loved the Court “Olivia” would 
not admit that the Lyceum “Olivia” was the same 
thing at all. It may be true that the Lyceum was 
too big a theatre for the play. It is true that it 
was taken too slowly and ponderously there at 
first, but Ellen Terry’s personal performance was 
in the tragic passages finer and deeper. It prepared 
the astute observer for the increased power that 
she was to show at the end of the same year in 
“Faust.” 

The Lyceum “ Faust,” damned up hill and down 
dale as a disgraceful perversion of Goethe’s master- 
piece, proved to be Irving’s greatest success from a 
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pecuniary point of view. Artistically it was not so 
vile as the literary purists affirmed. A translation 
of Goethe would have been impossible on our stage. 
Imagine an English audience sitting through three 
solid acts of Faust and Mephistopheles before the 
appearance of Margaret! In drama at any rate 
the living dog is better than the dead lion, and 
Irving’s “dog” was very much alive. 

For Irving had a share in it. Wills adapted 
Goethe. Then Irving, with scissors, paste-pot, and 
a pile of American and English versions of “ Faust”’ 
in front of him, adapted Wills. It was a thing to 
make persons of superior culture shiver, and 
others, too full of preconceived opinions to have 
room for a new idea, trot out their ancient learn- 
ing about the impudence of actors tampering 
with dramatists; yet it had its virtue and value 
as an amazing example of trained theatrical skill. 

Plays are made to be acted, as clothes are made 
to be worn. Study plays have only the interest of 
trophy armour. It is worth remembering this when 
considering plays like “Faust.” It is worth re- 
membering that very good literature may be very 
bad drama. 

“Faust” as a vehicle for acting was very good 
drama. 

Ellen Terry’s Margaret surpassed her Ophelia in 
the very qualities for which her Ophelia had been 
praised. I doubt if she has ever come nearer to 
the soul of tragic passion than in “Faust,” or if 
any actress has ever portrayed pure grief more 
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simply and so more movingly than she, in the 
scene at the well. 

An amusing irony of criticism is worth recording 
in connection with “ Faust.” It was seriously stated 
that “the scenery did not work quite smoothly on 
the first night, the viston of Margaret at her spinning- 
wheel refusing to illumine the doctor’s darkened 
study.” Here were the very people who blamed 
Irving for vulgarising Goethe, putting down to a 
“mistake” in scenic effect the fact that he followed 
Goethe, not Gounod, in the matter of this vision ! 

Three characters of minor importance—Peggy 
in “Raising the Wind,” Josephine in “Werner,” 
and Ellaline in ‘‘The Amber Heart,’ were next 
assumed by Ellen Terry. The last play was tried 
at a special matinée, with a brilliant cast which 
included Willard and Beerbohm Tree. For the 
first time Henry Irving saw Ellen Terry act! 

The announcement of Irving’s intention to pro- 
duce “Macbeth” let loose a flood of ill-digested 
tradition. How could Ellen Terry play Lady 
Macbeth—Lady Macbeth, the inhuman, the un- 
feminine; the terrible creature of Sarah Siddons, 
the embodiment of horrid and unsympathetic 
crime. 

Even in a burlesque description of Lady Macbeth 
in ‘Philip,’ Thackeray says that “a fragile Lady 
Macbeth may be conceivable, for genius can do 
anything.” Mrs. Siddons thought that she was 
“fair, feminine, even fragile.” Yet, made stupid 
by talk of Mrs, Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, which 
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they did not even understand, the clever people 
settled beforehand that Ellen Terry must fail. 

Crime in its most interesting aspects is made of 
nerves and steel, not of beef and iron. Not a line 
in this short, great part of Lady Macbeth, probably 
the briefest part of importance, so far as words go, 
ever penned, but points to the fact that the partner 
of Macbeth’s greatness and guilt is a woman, with 
the nervous force of women, not the hard, beefy 
strength of demi-men. She is woman in her am- 
bition for the god of her idolatry—hundreds of 
women commit crimes daily for their husbands 
and their sons—woman in her want of subtlety. 
She sees no further than the murder of Duncan ; 
that done, she imagines her husband’s triumph 
complete and all danger past. A woman again, 
she faints when the grief and indignation at the 
discovery of the murder begin to agitate round her. 

This—and how much more !—was in Ellen Terry’s 
Lady Macbeth. I do not say that she succeeded. I 
say that her design was fine and right, and upheld 
in every turn of it by Shakespeare. In the Tate 
Gallery hangsa portrait by Sargent which criticises 
her on canvas better than any one managed to do 
on paper. 

Nerves, not beef ; steel, not iron! 

Tragedy, according to the classic definition, 
should inspire with pity and with terror. Ellen 
Terry's Lady Macbeth gave us only half the 
inspiration. Had her sleep-walking scene struck 
that chord of horror on which the tragic actress . 
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alone can play, there would have been no half- 
measures. But the sleep-walking scene—what a 
scene of suggestion where every bald word covers 
a thousand things—in Ellen Terry’s hands was 
pitiful where it should have been terrible. 

There must always be something strange, some- 
thing aloof, something freezing to our sympathies 
about the somnambulist. Not in a million years 
could he be touching. 

“T looked upon the face of my friend as he slept, 
and lo! wt was the face of a stranger.” 

In a book of Ellen Terry’s, kindly lent to me 
for reference, I find a note made in r901—thirteen 
years after she played Lady Macbeth for the first 
time: “Mem. Re-study the sleep-walking scene.” 
I venture to think that this re-study would be in 
the direction of gaining in terror and losing in pity. 


VIII 


“* There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


ON such a full sea Irving was now afloat, and the 
current served him well for another eight years. 
It was in 1896 that the tide turned. 

In some of the victorious productions that inter- 
vened, Ellen Terry’s parts were smaller than her 
admirers quite liked. Catherine Duval in ‘“ The 
Dead Heart” was obviously unworthy of an actress 
who had sustained leading Shakespearian parts in 
a manner which had led to her name being in- 
scribed on the same roll as the names of Siddons, 
Pritchard, and Jordan. Ellen Terry announced 
publicly that she would not have played the part 
had not a condition been attached to it. This 
condition was the appearance of her son, Gordon 
Craig. 

The boy had appeared in public once before as 
Joey in “Eugene Aram,” during one of Irving’s 
American tours, and had given promise of great 
talent, but no one could have imagined that he 
would step on to the stage of the first theatre in 
London and achieve such a remarkable success 
as was his in “The Dead Heart.” If he obtained 
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the part of Arthur St. Valery through favour and 
heredity, he had no sooner played it than he had a 
title to it—and parts of more difficulty and import- 
ance—through his own fitness and ability. Gifted 
by nature with uncommon graces both of face 
and figure, a voice full of tone and melody, an 
exquisite ease of bearing, Ellen Terry’s son seemed 
a living example of the theory that the actor is 
born not made. Unfortunately for the English 
stage, where the poetic young actor is a rarity, 
Gordon Craig’s interest in the theatre soon began to 
wander to a wider issue than acting. He remained 
in the Lyceum company for some years, playing 
parts of varying importance: the poor, tortured 
young poet in “Nance Oldfield”; Cromwell in 
“Henry VIII.,” Oswald in “Lear”—this a per- 
formance marked by extraordinary imagination— 
Edward IV. in “Richard III.,” and the boy 
Arviragus in “Cymbeline.” Later on he played 
Hamlet, under the management of Mr. Greet, at 
the now extinct Globe Theatre. During this time 
he did some good work as an illustrator, and his 
wood-blocks were something better than the amuse- 
ment of one whose chief interest lay another way. 
But both as actor and as artist he was only gain- 
ing experience for what, rightly or wrongly, he 
considered his work in life—the advancement of 
certain ideas concerning the art of the theatre. 
He began to put these ideas into practice in 1900 
when he produced Purcell’s opera, “Dido and 
fEneas,” on a stage erected under his supervision 
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at the Hampstead Conservatoire. Other pro- 
ductions followed, of which the Beardsley -like 
“ Masque of Love” was perhaps the most beautiful. 

Gordon Craig has recently sought to elucidate 
his theories in a little book called “The Art of 
the Theatre.” In practice they do not seem to 
have made much progress, although Berlin and 
Amsterdam both talk much about the revolution 
of the German and Dutch theatres by “‘ Craigische” 
scenes.! 

London regards “Craigische” scenes as a fad, 
and has been perfectly content to go its own old 
ugly way so far as scenic effect is concerned. 
Progress has been crab-like, for the best work in 
stage-production now is but an attempt to “im- 
prove” on Irving and the Lyceum, to elaborate and 
vulgarise Irving’s work. Every fresh outbreak of 
muddled and undisciplined colour, of “ built-up” 
scenery, of utterly useless because ill-trained 
crowds, is hailed as beautiful and splendid by 
people who ought to know better. Mr. Pinero’s 
“JT call it lavish,” seems the last word of praise 
for stage decoration. Our most experienced critics 
of acting and of plays do not seem to realise the 
necessity of acquiring an elementary knowledge 
of pictorial beauty. 

If as Lucy Ashton in “Ravenswood,” which 
followed “The Dead Heart” at the Lyceum, 
Ellen Terry had no chance of producing a great 


1 Since this was written, Duse has produced Ibsen’s ‘‘ Rosmers- 
holm” in Florence, with scenery designed by Gordon Craig. 
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effect until the last act, where once more the 
quality of Ophelia and of Margaret leapt into 
flame, she had her revenge in “Henry VIII.” 
and “Lear.” Too young in years for Queen 
Katharine, too old for Cordelia, she showed in 
both parts the power to triumph over such minor 
disadvantages. Her force in Katharine’s Trial 
Scene had all the strength of maturity, yet what 
girl could have been as young as she as Cordelia ? 
There is as much imagination in asserting these 
facts of youth and age as there is in asserting 
beauty. 

On the first night of “King Lear” Irving was 
almost inaudible. Now to some people acting, if 
they cannot “hear the words,” does not exist, 
which may account for the fact that the audience 
dispersed at the end in dead silence. Yet after 
Irving had played the part a week he was magni- 
ficent. What was the cause of the change? On 
the first night he was carried away by his concep- 
tion of Lear. He was Lear. Later his judgment 
reasserted itself. No longer Lear, he was able to 
project Lear on to the eyes and minds of the 
audience. Yet the idle notion of acting is that 
the actor must ‘‘lose himself in the character !” 

The years of Ellen Terry’s prime were flying 
by, and she had not played Rosalind. Perhaps 
she gave way to very human weakness when 
Irving produced “ Becket,” and she had to play a 
“female interest” instead of a part. Perhaps she 
wished that she were not the servant of one to 
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whom her own interests must sometimes be 
sacrificed. Yet she played Tennyson’s insipid 
Rosamund as well as it could be played. It was 
the first “young” part that she resigned to other 
hands, a very beautiful young American actress, 
Miss Julia Arthur, taking it up before the end 
of the run. 

If her share in the success of “Becket” was 
small, she had much to do with making “King 
Arthur” acceptable to the public. Irving had a 
negative part. What drama there was in Mr. 
Carr’s workmanlike arrangement of scenes from 
Malory lay in Guinevere and Lancelot, and after 
the first night Ellen Terry played Guinevere beau- 
tifully. 

But as the dyer’s hand is subdued to what it 
works in, she could not be so beautiful as Guine- 
vere as she was the following year as Imogen. 
Precisely at the moment when the fortunes of 
Henry Irving began to decline, Ellen Terry in 
“Cymbeline” achieved the greatest triumph of 
her middle years. “Miss Terry interprets beauty 
beautifully, and that is the long and the short of 
it.” I select the best sentence (Mr. A. B. Walkley’s) 
from a thousand laudatory ones written in 1896 
about the Lyceum Imogen. Although the actress 
was now approaching her fiftieth year, her per- 
formance was instinct with such youth, such 
grace, such joyousness that she seemed a being 
with whom the laws of nature and of time were 
powerless to interfere. 
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_A new generation of playgoers was now rising 
up, a generation that knew not the Ophelia or the 
Olivia who had stirred their fathers to enthusiasm. 
Imogen took them by storm. They were impatient 
of any tales of Ellen Terry’s youth, of how she had 
set the hearts of playgoers on fire with her Portia 
at the Prince of Wales’s, and won a lasting fame by 
- the pitiful grace and terrible beauty of her Ophelia 
at the Lyceum. Not at her youngest best could 
she have surpassed that moment in “Cymbeline” 
when she hailed with ecstasy the prospect of 
rejoining her banished lord :— 


“O for a horse with wings !” 


“Cymbeline” was Ellen Terry’s triumph, al- 
though Irving’s Iachimo exhibited the weird and 
sinister grace of the actor in one of its most 
magical aspects. 

“Madame Sans-Géne” was again Ellen Terry’s 
triumph, as, doubtless, it was intended to be. 
It had been an actress’s play in its original 
tongue, and surely Irving, if tempted by a desire 
to portray Napoleon, could have found a better 
medium for his purpose than Sardou’s mere sketch 
in Sans-Géne. Small as the part was, and tall as 
he was, Irving did, however, manage to convey 
a Napoleonic impression. His spitting, fuming 
Corsican with a disagreeable habit of pinching 
women’s cheeks and slapping their arms, was, for 
all its lack of grandiose stage-Napoleon manners, 
unmistakably the great man. 
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When Ellen Terry followed Réjane in a part 
which the French actress had made peculiarly her 
own, it was natural that comparisons should be 
made. It was natural, too, that those which were 
most unfavourable to the English Sans-Géne 
should proceed from English mouths, for no intel- 
lectual playgoer finds it possible to be patriotic. 
Judging the two performances by a standard with 
which preference for foreign produce and prejudice 
against the home-made article has nothing to do, 
I express the opinion that Réjane romped away 
from Ellen Terry in the prologue, and that in the 
rest of the play the English actress won—some- 
times by a neck, sometimes, as in the washing-bill 
scene with Napoleon, easily. 

Ellen Terry’s creativeness in “business” is the 
envy of her profession; but it is always so natural 
and true, perhaps because her imagination always 
works harmoniously with her sincerity, that the 
general public hardly perceive her elaboration of a 
hundred little details, although they do understand 
and appreciate the effect. In Sans-Géne, as in 
other plays, she grew more fertile in “business” as 
she grew more familiar with the part. When the 
duchess-washer woman, wearing a long-tailed riding- 
habit, a good makeshift for a court train, took a 
lesson in dancing, innumerable were the touches 
which Ellen Terry added to her assumption of 
ungainliness. One night, long after the original 
production in London, she was playing the part in 
a great manufacturing city in the North. When 
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she came to the dancing lesson, she made a great 
deal as usual of the “business” of throwing back 
the train awkwardly over her arm when it got in 
her way. Once, as it flopped back, it twisted itself 
into the suggestive form of a clout just out of the 
wash-tub. Ellen Terry is always as swift as 
thought in doing. Directly she found the fat coil 
of stuff across her arm, she began to wring zt out! 
The response of the audience was electrifying. 
Every one who had ever seen a wash-tub recog- 
nised the sincerity of the action. Naturally that 
bit of “business” was repeated every time the part 
was played ! 

After Sans-Géne, Ellen Terry had no more good 
parts at the Lyceum, if I except Volumnia, when 
she strove gallantly, if ineffectually, to convince 
people that there might be another Volumnia 
besides the inflexible iron matron of Siddons tra- 
dition. She gave us a very strong woman, and a 
very Elizabethan one. She looked the “noblest 
Roman of them all”; but those who loved her did 
not want to see her as a gray-haired mother, full 
of pride and patriotism, and those who did not love 
her thought her unequal to her task. 

We have arrived now, after Robespierres and 
Medicine Mans and Revivals, at the Irving-Terry 
rupture—a thing much less pleasant to write about 
than the union of two great talents twenty-five 
years earlier on the threshold of a splendid future. 
There are no revelations to make. Henry Irving, 
a little cynical since his empire had declined, and 
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fallen into the hands of a syndicate, the thief by the 
wayside of all individual enterprise in modern days 
—Henry Irving, whose takings had touched two 
millions, and who had spent them, not on himself, 
but on his lofty undertakings, thought in 1go1 of 
reviving ‘Faust,’ his best money-maker in the 
past. Ellen Terry was not young enough to play 


Margaret. 
What other plays in his repertoire could he have 
revived? There was “Macbeth.” The scenery 


and properties had been destroyed by fire, and, 
besides, “ Macbeth” had never been liked. There 
was “Henry VIII.” The same fire had brought 
the same misfortune here, and to revive this play 
on the magnificent lines of its original production 
would have cost a mint of money. A syndicate 
would not have taken kindly to the figures. ‘The 
Merchant of Venice” ? Even to that most popular 
Shakespearian play the public will not come for 
ever. 

Irving might have gone to the modern dramatists, 
and returned with a play containing “a part for 
Ellen Terry.” His patronage of the modern play- 
wright had up to now brought him no good. The 
modern playwright only brought Ellen Terry 
“Alice Sit by the Fire” and “Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion ’”’—neither of them an astound- 
ing success financially or artistic yee ou oe he had 
only her to cater for. 

Everything considered, the revival of “Faust” 
was Irving’s best step. But when he followed it . 
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with Sardouw’s “ Dante”—a play inferior to the 
middling ‘‘ Robespierre” in every respect, even to 
the detail of its having a worse part for Ellen Terry 
—he needlessly increased the impossibility of her 
return. The separation was only stupendous to the 
looker-on. For a quarter of a century Ellen Terry 
had been engaged by Irving at a weekly salary, 
with what is known in theatrical parlance as “a 
fortnight’s notice on either side”! There was no 
written contract, still less a partnership. There 
was nothing to dissolve except a sentiment, which 
had become an institution. 


IX 


WHEN Henry Irving engaged Miss Cecilia Loftus, 
a promising recruit from the variety stage, to play 
Margaret in “Faust,” it seemed to careless eyes 
as if Ellen Terry’s lucky star, the star which danced 
when she was born, had suffered eclipse. It was 
now taken for granted that she could no longer 
play many of the parts in which she had endeared 
herself to the public. Only six years before in 
“‘Cymbeline” she had defied time and age. Now 
they were asserting themselves relentlessly. Her 
lines had lain in beautiful young parts. Her beauty 
to a great extent had depended on her youth. 
Even Shakespeare said: “ My heroines are young.” 

Was she to become an actress-manager—she, 
who, during the whole of her long career, had 
been managed by other people? Was she to 
decline into the vale of elderly parts, and support 
actresses who, except in the accident of youth, 
were not fit to untie her shoe-strings? One can 
as easily imagine Sarah Bernhardt and Eleonora 
Duse playing matrons only fitfully connected 
with the plot of a play as Ellen Terry! 

Very quickly Ellen Terry herself decided that 
she had no fancy yet is be laid on the shelf as . 
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_a picturesque memory. While the final rehearsals 

of the revival of “Faust” were proceeding at the 
Lyceum, she went down to Stratford-upon-Avon 
for Shakespeare’s birthday festival, and played 
Queen Katharine for Mr. Benson in the poet’s 
town. With characteristic generosity she gave her 
services on this occasion, but her triumph at a 
critical turning-point in her fortunes was more 
profitable to her than the biggest salary ever 
paid. Her performance of Katharine was more 
forcible than it had been ten years before, while 
its grace and dignity remained unchanged. 

Nothing to my mind is more remarkable about 
the art of Ellen Terry than the fact that it has 
never become old-fashioned. Acting of poetic 
quality, like poetry itself, has no fashion, and 
cannot age. Yet all the same one wonders at 
it, as at a pearl in rubbish. 

Returning to London in May of this year (1902), 
Ellen Terry accepted an engagement to appear at 
His Majesty’s Theatre as Mrs. Page in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” It was Coronation time and 
that astute dramatic merchant, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
seized the opportunity of making “a splash.” The 
interest of Ellen Terry’s appearance in London 
for the first time for a quarter of a century 
under other management than Irving’s, was in- 
tensified when people knew that the other merry 
wife was to be Ellen Terry’s old rival, Mrs. Kendal 
—the Madge Robertson of Mr. Chute’s stock season 
at Bristol. 
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Mrs. Ford is generally esteemed a better part 
than Mrs. Page, and Mrs. Kendal chose it. 
Perhaps it was Hobson’s choice, for Ellen Terry 
had already contented herself with Mrs. Page. 
Did she know, I wonder, that Madame Vestris 
had made a great success in the part! 

At any rate Mrs. Page, when “The Merry 
Wives” made their appearance, rollicked away 
with chief honours, cleverly and skilfully as Mrs. 
Kendal handled the part of Mrs. Ford. Any appre- 
hensions on the part of craven admirers about 
Ellen Terry being no longer the vogue were now 
dispelled. Here before us was still the most fasci- 
nating personality on the English stage, and our 
most brilliant exponent of Shakespearian comedy. 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” is farce rather than 
comedy, and Ellen Terry took full advantage of 
the licence permitted to farcical acting. In vain 
did pedants assert that it was not Shakespearian 
to “take a sight,” and accuse her of “overdoing 
it” when she chose the carcase of the prostrate 
Falstaff as an excellent seat on which to rest 
from her efforts to get him into the buck-basket ! 
Less. narrow views enabled the majority to re- 
cognise that it is through such genius in comic 
business that Shakespearian farce lives and laughs, 
as it did when first played before an England 
whose people itself was its stage. 

During this brief and brilliant engagement at 
His Majesty’s, Ellen Terry continued to play 
matinées of “The Merchant of Venice” and 
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“Charles I.” at the Lyceum with Henry Irving. 
On July 19, 1902, at the close of the afternoon’s 
performance, she said to me: “I shall never be 
on this stage again. I feel it; I mow it.” At 
that time nothing was settled as to the fate of 
the Lyceum, but Ellen Terry’s feeling was not a 
superstition but a prophecy. 

In the autumn of 1902 she toured the provinces 
with Irving for the last time. He came back to 
produce “Dante.” She, true to her policy of 
serving any one’s interests but her own, took 
the Imperial Theatre, primarily for the purpose of 
giving her son a free hand in stage management. 

The play chosen for the exploiting of Gordon 
Craig as stage-director was Ibsen’s “Vikings,” a 
confused melodrama showing but little of that 
masterly skill in construction and development 
characteristic of the Norwegian dramatist’s later 
work. A blunt, straightforward setting, blunt 
melodramatic acting, and a foreign audience were 
the conditions required for the success of ‘The 
Vikings.” The setting at the Imperial was beauti- 
ful, but its beauty obscured what Ibsen there was 
in the play, and although artists raved about the 
picture in the first act of tall spears against a dim 
and limitless sky, ordinary mortals complained that 
they wanted to see the Vikings as well as their 
spears, and Ellen Terry as well as the art of 
Gordon Craig. 

Undaunted by the complete financial failure of 
her son’s experiment, Ellen Terry, whose personal 
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performance in “The Vikings” was crippled by 
the scenic experiments surrounding it, revived 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” Here, again, Gordon 
Craig superintended the stage, and produced a 
series of charming pictures, less ambitious and 
original than those which he had planned for “The 
Vikings,” but more useful and possible. Still the 
public did not flock to the Imperial, and Ellen 
Terry’s essay in management cost her a good part 
of her hardly earned fortune. 

The bright feature of her venture was that it 
showed her to be too big for any groove, too full 
of vitality to rest on past triumphs. A Shake- 
spearian actress, she had boldly associated her name 
with the unpopular cause of Ibsen; a Victorian 
actress, she had been before any of her younger 
comrades in giving a trial to a new development 
in stage decoration. Nor did her activity cease 
when she began to tour on her own account for 
the first time. Early in 1904 she produced at 
Nottingham an English version of Heijermans’ 
grim tale of the sea, “Op Hoop van Zegen.” Every 
manager in London, had she asked for advice, 
would have warned her against it as “gloomy 
and depressing”; would have told her with their 
cheerful and irritating acquiescence in the public 
antipathy to tragedy, that “The Good Hope,” as the 
play was called in English, would send people 
out of the theatre. But the instinct of the actress 
told Ellen Terry that this play, tragic as was its 
theme, was not to be judged by its lack of . 
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cheerfulness, but by its many good acting parts, 
its powerful and interesting scenes. As an addition 
to her repertoire it proved of great use, and was 
everywhere, but especially in large manufacturing 
towns, well received. 

As Kniertje, an old peasant woman made humble 
to servility by years of adversity, and a religious 
fatalist by the murderous sea, Ellen Terry dis- 
played a new gift, a new power. She did not 
force the ugly sordid note which is the curse of 
modern representations of plays dealing with the 
simple griefs and passions of the peasant, but 
showed that age and poverty, sorrow, toil, and sub- 
mission to the world’s cruel yet often inevitable 
wrong, may exist alongside with beauty—may in 
this respect be at one with the insanity of Ophelia 
and the crime of Lady Macbeth. 

Were there not a prejudice against plays dealing 
with death and sorrowful things, and a prejudice, 
within this prejudice, against seeing Ellen Terry 
in them, we should perhaps see her Kniertje in 
a London theatre. Does no one realise what a 
monstrous state of unhappiness in ourselves the 
desire not to witness tragedy on the stage implies! 
Is it quite forgotten that Greece, the most healthy, 
happy, sane, and beauty-loving nation in the his- 
tory of the world, produced the greatest tragic 
~ drama of the world ? 

After three provincial tours with her own com- 
pany, Ellen Terry appeared in London—in 1905 


in “ Alice Sit by the Fire,” by J. M. Barrie, and in 
F 


?. 
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1906 in “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” by 
Bernard Shaw. Although these plays showed the 
actress’s aptitude for modern work, they added 
very little to her reputation. It is the peculiar 
quality of the great actress that she does her 
finest work in parts that the dramatist has the 
genius to leave incomplete, as incomplete as the 
words of a song which await the complement of 
music. But it has been the aim of the modern 
playwright, perhaps because Ibsen achieved it 
superbly, to make his parts so finished and four- 
square that the most ordinary acting can present 
them. Ellen Terry once provoked the indignation 
of admirers of Ibsen by declaring that his parts 
were easy to act; but she was perfectly right. The 
actor who could not play Richard III. or Hamlet 
even tolerably, might seem a master in Ibsen’s_ 
plays, and the actor who could play Hamlet greatly 
could seem no more. Many reputations have 
been made in Ibsen and lost in Shakespeare. I 
use these names as types and epitomes of two 
different schools of play-writing. The first finds 
middling histrionic talent well suited to its purpose, 
and demands neither imagination nor intellect. 
from its interpreters. The second is dead without 
them. 

I realised this when, after having seen Ellen 
Terry in Shaw and Barrie, I saw her once more 
in Shakespeare—as Hermione in ‘The Winter’s 
Tale.” Hermione is not one of the great Shake- 
spearian parts. It affords less opportunity for the 
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exhibition of grace and charm; it is less beautiful 
in its language and less varied in its emotion than 
many of its fellows. But it has all that richness 
in suggestion which makes Shakespeare the test 
of great acting. In Ellen Terry’s hands it revealed 
picture after picture of amazing beauty. The 
attitudes of the actress in the Trial Scene, clothed 
in her white samite draperies, “ mystic, wonderful,” 
recalled the Niobe of the Louvre. Every gesture 
seemed a memory of the sorrow and dignity 
written by sculptors in marble, of those long lines 
of statues stolen by Europe from Greece, which 
stand now in our museums in the coldness of 
death, yet freshness of immortality. 

Hermione is the supreme triumph of Ellen 
Terry’s age, as Ophelia was the supreme triumph 
of her youth. She had celebrated her stage 
jubilee, when she gave this new proof that her 
art is still as fresh as it is irreplaceable. No one 
wants Ellen Terry to retire; no one fears that 
she will out-act her reputation; no one, even after 
having been assured constantly, during celebra- 
tions that extended over three months, that it is 
fifty years since she made her first appearance on 
the stage, can think of her and age together. 

The national tribute to Ellen Terry’s services to 
the English stage was muddled through somehow. 
Whether we conquer India, or beat turbulent Boers 
in South Africa, or recognise an artist, our results 
are generally happier than our methods, Un- 
doubtedly thousands of playgoers were anxious to 
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demonstrate the affection in which they held Ellen 
Terry, and had no interested motives; but there 
was a desire on the part of others to make their 
own advertisement more conspicuous than her 
honour. A shilling fund was started by The 
Tribune, and an imposing list of names appeared 
on the General Committee, but oddly enough 
many of these distinguished supporters of the 
testimonial left it to ““Two who admire her more 
than words can express,” and “One who thinks 
her Portia the finest she has ever seen” to supply 
the shillings! The efforts of these nameless 
admirers made The Tribune fund reach a very 
generous figure, and showed how greatly Ellen 
Terry’s life’s work had been appreciated. 

The Tribune scheme originated in April, and in 
June, two months after the actual anniversary of 
Ellen Terry’s first appearance on the stage, the 
theatrical profession gave a matinée in honour of 
the actress at Drury Lane. Enthusiastic members 
of the public waited all night to secure the un- 
reserved pit and gallery seats, and cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the contempt and ridicule which their 
enthusiasm excited in persons who had none. The 
reserved seats sold like hot cakes, and at very high 
prices. The theatrical profession had the pleasure 
of knowing that their hard work in the cause of 
Ellen Terry had met with remarkable financial 
success, 

What did it matter that the programme on this 
eventful occasion was more creditable to the 
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hearts of those who had drawn it up than to their 
heads? The audience at Drury Lane were not 
there to wonder why a performance in honour of 
a great actress did not include any notable acting, 
and was chiefly devoted to musical comedy! 
They were there to be excited and clap their hands 
off, and they did both with a will. Ellen Terry 
herself appeared in a scene from “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and robbed the wonderful after- 
noon of any sadness of farewell. As she moved 
through her son’s well-designed scene in her 
brilliant red dress—“comme une flamme,” as 
Eleonora Duse, not the least sympathetic and 
enthusiastic spectator in that vast assembly, 
poetically put it, she made the Jubilee performance 
assume its proper position of an act of homage to 
a sovereign of the theatre who was still able to 
reign. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive; it is 
also easier. To receive love and honour beauti- 
fully is a quality which few possess, It is an 
attribute of Ellen Terry’s. In all the speeches 
which she was called upon to make during the 
celebration of her stage Jubilee, she thanked the 
public with a grace and sincerity which charmed 
and touched every hearer. Nor did she forget on 
this triumphant and joyful occasion to acknow- 
ledge her debt to her great dead comrade, Henry 
Irving. He had died in 1905, before completing 
his fifty years of service to the stage. 


Xx 


IN this brief sketch of Ellen Terry’s life, for which 
biography is too high a name, it has been shown 
that the actress has played not only a great range 
of parts, but a great number of them. Now it is 
conceivable that there are actresses living to-day, 
though I should not like to undertake the task of 
finding them on the English stage, who could play 
some of these parts better than she has played 
them, but where is the actress who could play 
them all as well as she has done? That after all 
is the supreme test. The actress who has played 
Lady Macbeth and Madame Sans-Géne; Ophelia 
and Nance Oldfield ; Desdemona and Volumnia; 
Beatrice and Katharine of Aragon; Cordelia and 
Hermione; Portia and the heroines of Barrie and 
of Shaw; Margaret in “Faust,” and Letitia Hardy 
in “The Belle’s Stratagem,” and even where she 
has been least successful has created some fine 
and enduring memory, some beauty which it 
seems worth having lived to see, has surely de- 
served public honour; surely she cannot be denied 
the title of great actress. 

Yet with that facile and tate ea acquiescence - 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS BEATRICE, AS SHE APPEARKD ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE JUBILEE CELEBRATION AT DRURY LANE IN 1905 
Reproduced by perniission of the Dover Street Studios, Ltd. 
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in catchword criticism characteristic of those who 
never have anything so rare as a thought of their 
own, many people repeat glibly that Ellen Terry is 
a wonderful woman, but not a wonderful artist, 
that it is through her personality not through her 
art that she has won the love and admiration of the 
English people, as at the beginning of the last 
century Mademoiselle Mars won the love and 
admiration of the French. 

How can an actress succeed through her person- 
ality, unless she be a fine artist ? Her personality 
is only the material which skill, training, and in- 
spiration teach her how to use. I grant that the 
personality of Ellen Terry is marvellously good 
material. It always seems to me like that soul 
described by Dante which came from the hand of 
God “weeping and laughing like a little child.” 
In the case of other arts, it may be possible to 
separate art and personality. In acting it is quite 
impossible. 

It may be said more intelligently that players act 
best those parts which suit their personality, but 
who is going to decide the limits of the personality 
of Ellen Terry? It is said abroad that it is tender 
and womanly; generous and impulsive; more full 
of the sun and things than of the moon and 
shadows. Yet like all very simple people, she is 
too complex to be summed up so easily, and 
to make a definite statement about her is to 
wonder the next minute if it is true. Her father 
was an Irishman and her mother a Scotswoman. 
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That is the most illuminating thing I know about 
her. 

Happily the time has not come to sum up 
her life or her character. She is still alive, 
still working, still strong in imagination and in 
power. 


COMPLETE LIST OF PARTS 
PLAYED BY ELLEN TERRY 


COMPLETE LIST OF PARTS PLAYED 
BY ELLEN TERRY 


April 1856 to September 1906 


1856 
Mamilius . . . Wéntey’s Tale, Princess’s Theatre, April 28. 
Puck . . . . A Midsummer Night's Dream, Princess’s, 
Oct. 15. 
1857 


William Waddilove To Parents and Guardians, Theatre Royal, 
Ryde, Sept. 22. 
Jacob Earwig . Boots at the Swan, Theatre Royal, Ryde, 


Sept. 23. 
Fairy Goldenstar The White Cat, Princess’s, Dec. 26. 
1858 
Dragonetta . . The White Cat, Princess’s, Jan. 


Karl . . .. . Faust and Marguerite, Princess’s, April 5. 
Prince Arthur . King John, Princess’s, Oct. 18. 

Fleance ; Macbeth, Princess’s, Nov. 17. 

Genius of the 


Jewels . . . The King of the Castle, Princess’s, Dec. 28. 
1859 
Tiger Tom . . If the Cap Fits, Princess’s, June 13. 


1859-1860 


Hector Melrose . Home for the Holidays, Tour. 


Giles, Harry, 
James, &c. . . Distant Relations, Tour. 


1860 


Hon. Mabel Vale- 
crusis . . . A Lesson for Life, Lyceum, July 18. 
gL 
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Sarah Jane 


Puck 
Clementine . 
Sophia Steinbach 
Rosetta . . 
Letty Briggs . . 
Sophie Western . 
Clara ‘ 
Mabel . . 
Mrs. Laura Brin- 
stone . . 


Florence . . 
Louisa Drayton . 
Clorinda 
Margot z 
Sally Potts 
Cupid 

Alice 


Marguerite de 
Stormberg . 


Gertrude Howard 


a: 
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1861 


Nine Potnis of the Law, Campden House, 
Aug. 3. 

M idsummer’ s Eve, Lyceum, Sept. 30. 

Attar Gull, Royalty, Nov. 12. 

Al tn the Dark, Royalty, Nov. 21. 

A Thumping a oa Royalty, Nov. 21. 


The Governor's Wefe, Royal oe Dec. 2 
Bamboosling, Royalty, Dec. 
Matrimony, Royalty, Dec. 17. 


A Lesson for Husbands, Royalty, Dec. 26. 
A Nice Quiet Day, Royalty, Dec. 26. 


1862 


A Chinese Honeymoon, Royalty, Feb. 1. 
Grandfather Whtiehead, Royalty, Feb. 28. 
A Family Fatling, St. James's, July 30. 
The Sergeant's Wife, St. James’s, July 30. 
The Eton Boy, St. James's, July 30. 
Endymion, Theatre Royal, Bristel, Sept. 15. 
Marriage at any Price, Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
Sept. 15. ; 
Perseus and Andromeda, Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, Oct. 13. 
The Marble Heart, Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
Oct. 17. 


The see yhoo! Midnight, Theatre Royal, 
S ov. I. 
The Little Treasure, Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
Nov. 27. 
Conrad and Medora, Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
Nov. 28. 


1863 


Spirit of the Future Opent: sae Ceremony, Theatre Royal, Bath, 


Titania ots 


Gertrude Howard 
Britannia . . . 
Hero . . 
Lady Francis 
Touchwood . 


4. 

A Mi tdsvemmer Night's Dream, Theatre Royal, 
Bath, March 4. 

The Litile Toke Haymarket, March 19. 

Bueksione af Home, Haymarket, April 6. 


Muck Ado about Nothing, Haymarket, April 6. 
The Belle’s Stvratagem, Haymarket, April 9. 


Desdemona 
Mary Ford 
Isabella 

Flora 

Nerissa 

Hero 

Julia Melville 


Sir Tristram . 
Mary Meredith 


Helen 


Marion Vernon . 


Laura Dunbar 


Keziah Mapletop 
Margaret Went- 


worth 
Madeleine . 


Gertrude Howard 
Kate Dalrymple. 


Rose De Beaure- 


paire 
Mrs. Mildmay 


Katharine 


Kitty 
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Othello, Princess’s, June 20, 

A Lesson for Life, St. James’s, July 24. 

A Game of Romps, Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
Sept. 21. 

The Duke’s Motto, Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
Sept. 30. 

The Merchant of Venice, Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, Oct. 8. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, Oct. 9. 

The Rivals, Haymarket, Oct. 14. 

King Arthur, Haymarket, Dec. 26. 

The American Cousin, Haymarket, Dec. 26. 


1866 


The Hunchback, Olympic, June 20. 


1867 


A Sister's Penance, Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
March 11. 
Henry ae E 

March 1 
A Sheep in Wolf s Clothing, Adelphi, May 11. 


Theatre Royal, Bristol, 


Henry Dunbar, Adelphi, May 20. 

The Antipodes, Theatre Royal, 
June 28. 

The Little Treasure, Adelphi, July 24. 

The Little Savage, Princess’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, Oct. 4. 


Holborn, 


The Double Marriage, New Queen’s Theatre, 
Oct. 24. 

Still Waters Run Deep, New Queen’s Theatre, 
Nov. 14. 

Katharine and Petruchio, 
Theatre, Dec. 26. 


New Queen’s 


1868 


The Household Fairy, New Queen’s Theatre, 
Feb. 24. 
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Philippa Chester 


Susan Merton 
Helen Rolleston . 


Volante . 
Kate Hardcastle 


Portia 


Clara Douglas 
Mrs. Honeyton 
Pauline 

Mabel Vane 


Blanche Hayes . 
Kate Hungerford 
Lilian Vavasour . 


Georgina Vesey . 
Lady Teazle . 
Lady Juliet 
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1874 


The Wandering Hety, New Queen’s Theatre, 
Feb. 28. 

Never too Late to Mend, Astley’s, April 18. 

Our Seaman (Foul Play), Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, May 14. 

The Honeymoon, Crystal Palace, Sept. 15. 

She Stoops to Conquer, Crystal Palace, 
Nov. 10. 


1875 


The Merchant of Venice, Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, April 17 

Money, Prince of Wales’ s, May 29 

A Happy Pair, Prince of Wales’s, re 19. 

The Lady of Lyons, Princess’s, Aug. 7. 

Masks and Faces, Prince of Wales’s, Nov. 6. 


1876 


Ours, Prince of Wales’s, May 6. 
Brothers, Court, Nov. 4. 
New Men and Old Acres, Court, Dec. 2. 


1877 


Money, Drury Lane, March 1. 
School for Scandal, Gaiety, June 20. 
The House of Darnley, Court, Oct. 6. 


1878 


Mrs. Merryweather Victims, Court, Jan. 26. 


Olivia 
Triste 


Olivia, Court, March 30. 
The Cynic’s Defeat, Liverpool, Aug. 19. 


(Tour with Mr. Charles Kelly.) 


Dora 
Ophelia 


Lady Anne 
Ruth Meadowes . 
Henrietta Maria . 


Dora, Liverpool, Aug. 23. 
Hamiet, Lyceum, Dec. 30. 


1879 


Richard III. (Act I.), Gaiety, a Ts 
Eugene Avram, Lyceum, June 6 
Charles I. , Lyceum, June 27. 


(Second Tour with Mr. Charles Kelly.) 


Frou-frou . 


“ Butterfly,” 
Sept. 12. 


Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 


Tolanthe 


Beatrice . 


Camma ss". 
Letitia Hardy 
Desdemona 


Juliet 


Jeannette . 
Clementine 


Wioltmran 


Margaret . . 


Peggy 


Josephine . 
Ellaline 

Mary Jane . 
Lady Macbeth 


Catharine Duval. 
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1880 


Tolanthe, Lyceum Theatre, May 20. 
(Third Tour with Mr. Charles Kelly.) 
Much Ado about Nothing, Grand Theatre, 


Leeds, Dec. 12. 


1881 


The Cup, Lyceum, Jan. 3. 
The Belle’s Strvatagem, Lyceum, April 16. 
Othello, Lyceum, May 2. 


1882 


Romeo and Juliet, Lyceum, March 8. 


1883 


Lyons Mail, Lyceum, June 2. 
Robert Macaive, Lyceum, June 14. 
(First American Tour.) 


1884 


Twelfih Night, Lyceum, July 8. 
(Second American Tour.) 


1885 


Faust, Lyceum, Dec. 


1886 


Raising the Wind, Lyceum, July 24. 


1887 


Werner, Lyceum, June 1. 

The Amber Heart, Lyceum, June 7. 
Wool-Gathering, St. George’s Hall, June 26. 
Macbeth, Lyceum, Dec. 29. 


1888 


(Third American Tour.) 


1889 


The Dead Heart, Lyceum, Dec. 28. 
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Lucy Ashton . 


Nance Oldfield 


Katharine 
Cordelia 


Rosamund 


(Fourth American Tour. 


Lady Soupire 


Guinevere 


(Fifth American Tour. 


Yolande 


Imogen 
Catharine . 


Catherine . " 
Hon. Sylvia Wyn- 
LOLA my eect ts 


Clarice de Mau- 
lugon 
Mrs. Tresilian 
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1890 
Ravenswood, Lyceum, Sept. 20. 


1891 
Nance Oldfield, Lyceum, May 12. 


1892 


Henry VIII., Lyceum, Jan. 5. 
King Lear, Lyceum, Nov. 10. 


1893 


Becket, Lyceum, Feb. 6, 
Reappeared in London in 
Faust, April 14, 1894.) 


1894 


Journeys End in Lovers’ Meeting, Daly’s, 
June 5 


1895 
King Arthur, Jan. 12. 
Opened at Montreal in Faust, 5th Sept.) 
During this tour played 
Godefrot and Yolande, Columbia, Chicago, 
March 13. 
1896 
Cymbeline, Lyceum, Sept. 22. 


1897 
Madame Sans-Géne, Lyceum, April 10. 


1898 
Peter the Great, Lyceum, Jan. 1. 


Medicine Man, Lyceum, May 4. 
1899 


Robespierre, Lyceum, April 15. 
Variations, Garrick, May 18. 
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1900 
(Sixth American Tour. Reappeared June 16, 1900, at the 
Lyceum, as Olivia. Last performance of this part.) 
I9OI 


Volumnia . . . Coritolanus, Lyceum, April 15. 
(Seventh American Tour Reopened in London on 
June 2 in The Merchant of Venice.) 


1902 
Mrs. Page. . . Merry Wives of Windsor, His Majesty’s, 
June Io. j 
1903 
Hiordis . . . The Vikings, Imperial, April 15. 
Beatrice . . , Much Ado about Nothing, May 23. 
(Tour Sept. to Dec. 1903.) 
Evodia . . . Mistress of the Robes, Court Theatre, Liver 
pool, Nov. 14. 
1904 
Kniertje . . . The Good Hope, Theatre Royal, Nottingham 
April 14. 


Brita . . . . <Enriksson’s Wife, Grand Theatre, Wolver 
hampton, Oct. 


1905 
Alice Grey . . Alice Sit by the Five, Duke of York’s, April 5. 
1906 
Lady Cecily . . Captain Bvassbound’s Conversion, Court, 
March 20. 


Francisca . . . Measure for Measure Adelphi, April 28. 
Hermione. . . The Wintey’s Tale, His Majesty’s, Sept. 1. 


STARS OF THE STAGE 


ASERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE LEADING ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
AND DRAMATISTS. Edited by J. T. GREIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. each net. 


*,* It was Schiller who said: “Twine no wreath for 
the actor, since his work is oral and ephemeral.” “ Stars 
of the Stage” may in some degree remove this reproach. 
There are hundreds of thousands of playgoers, and both 
editor and publisher think it reasonable to assume that a 
considerable number of these would like to know something 
about actors, actresses, ana dramatists, whose work they 
nightly applaud. Each volume will be carefully illustrated, 
and as far as text, printing, and paper are concerned will 
be a notable book. Great care has been taken in selecting 
the biographers, who in most cases have already accumulated 
much appropriate material. 
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ELLEN TERRY. By Curtsropuer Sr. Joun. 

HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE. By Mrs. 
GEORGE CRAN. 

W.S. GILBERT. By Epiry A. Browne. 

SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM. By Mrs, Trtcn- 
MOUTH SHORE. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. By Gueerr K. 
CHESTERTON. 

ARTHUR WING PINERO. 
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OF MUSIC 


An Illustrated Series of Monographs dealing with 
contemporary Musical Life and including Repre- 
sentatives of all Branches of the Art. 


Epirep By ROSA NEWMARCH 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net per Vol. 


HENRY J. WOOD. By Rosa New- 


MARCH. With numerous Illustrations. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. By R. J. 


BuckuLey. With numerous Illustrations. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM. By J. A. Futrer. 


MAITLAND. With Illustrations. 


EDWARD MACDOWELL. By L. 


GILMAN. With numerous Illustrations. 


EDVARD GRIEG. By H. T. Finck. 
THEODOR "LESCHETIZKY. By A. 


HULLAH. 


GIACOMO PUCCINI. By Wake tine 


Dry. 


The following Volumes are in preparation — 


RICHARD STRAUSS. By = Atsert 


KALISCH. 


IGNAZ PADEREWSKI. By Epwarp 


A. BAUGHAN. 


ALFRED BRUNEAU. By Arrnur 


HERVEY. 


THE NEW POCKET LIBRARY 


Printed from a clear type, upon a specially thin and 
Opaque paper manufactured for the Series 
Size, Pott 8vo (6 x 32 in.) 
Bound in Cloth. Price 1s. net. 
Bound in Leather. Price 2s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES 


By THE EARL OF By NATHANIEL 
BEACONSFIELD HAWTHORNE 


THE SCARLET LETTER 
THE HOUSE OF THE 
SEVEN GABLES 


SYBIL 
TANCRED 
VENETIA 
CONTARINI FLEMING 
CONINGSBY By HERMAN 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE MELVILLE 
VIVIAN GREY TYPEE 
Tue Younc DUKE, ETC, Omoo 
ALROY, ETC. 
By CAPTAIN 
MARRYAT 
By GEORGE Mr. MipsuH1pMAn Easy 
BORROW PETER SIMPLE 
Tue Kinc’s OWN 
LAVENGRO THE PHANTOM SHIP 
THE ROMANY RYE 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN By ANTHONY 


THE ZINCALI 
WILD WALES TROLLOPE 
Dr. THORNE 


THE WARDEN 

BARCHESTER TOWERS 
By GEORGE ELIOT FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 
THE BERTRAMS 
THE THREE CLERKS 
CASTLE RICHMOND 
THE MaAcDERMOTS OF 

BALLYCLORAN 

OrLEY FARM (2 vols.) 
RACHEL RAY 


By EDWARD Tue KELLYS AND THE 


O’KELLYS 
FITZGERALD THE SMALL HOUSE AT 


EUPHRANOR ALLINGTON (2 vols.) 


ADAM BEDE 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
SILAS MARNER 


THE COUNTRY HANDBOOKS 
An Illustrated Series of Practical Handbooks deal- 
ing with Country Life. Suitable for the Pocket or 
Knapsack.: Edited by Harry Roserts. 
Price 3s. net. Bound in Limp Cloth. 


NEW VOLUMES 


THE MOTOR BOOK. ByR.J.Mecrepy. Third 
and Revised Edition. With new Illustrations of 1907 
Models. 


THE STABLE HANDBOOK. By T. F. DALE. 
THE TREE BOOK. By Mary Know es JARVIs. 


Containing varied and useful information relating to forests, 
together with a special chapter on Practical Forestry. 
THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By Harry 


ROBERTS. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 
THE STILL ROOM. By Mrs. CHARLES 


ROUNDELL. A book of information upon preserving, 
pickling, bottling, distilling, &c., with many useful hints 
upon the dairy. 

THE BIRD BOOK. By A. J. R. Roperts. A 
guide to the study of bird life, with hints as to recognising 
various species by their flight or their note. 

THE FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK. By Epcar 
S. SHRUBSOLE. With numerous Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. ; 

THE SAILING HANDBOOK. By Ciove Hirtcu. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

THE KENNEL HANDBOOK. By C. J. Daviss. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

THE GUN ROOM. By ALEXANDER INNES 


SHAND, Author of ‘‘ Shooting” in “‘ The Haddon Hall” 
Library. With numerous Illustrations. 


THE LITTLE FARM. By “Home Covunrtigs.” 


With numerous Illustrations. 


THE COUNTRY COTTAGE. By G. Ll. Morris 
and E. Woop. 


Lonpon: JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
New Yorn: JOHN LANE COMPANY. 
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